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Ye ductile Youths, whoſe riſing Sun 

Hath many Cireles ſtill to run; 

Who wiſely wiſh the Pilot's Chart, ' 
To ſteer thro Life th' unſteady Eeart ; 

And, all the thoughtful Voyage paſt, 

To gain a happy Port at laſt ; 

Attend to what you here ſhall read, 

And let it be your youthful Creed. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


HE Editor of this litcle Work, 

being much habituated to the 
company of young people, (many of 
whom were not ignorant that he oc- 
caſionally employed his pen for their 
inſtruction and amuſement) has been 
ſo repeatedly preſſed to write an 
Abridgement of the Hiſtory of Sand- 
ford and Merton, that he found him- 
ſelf obliged to give way to their im- 


portunity. 


The Editor was impelled, in the 
firſt inſtance, to undertake this buſi- 
A2 neſs 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


neſs by the particular ſolicitations of 
thoſe among his little friends, who 
complained that their purſes were un- 
equa] to the purchaſe of the original ; 
and, ſecondly, from an obſervation of 
his own, that when a work, intended 
for the uſe of young people, is too 
voluminous, as they are not fond of 
travelling too long on one road, they 
frequently precipitate their journies, 
and are ſo eager to get at the end of it, 
that they ſtop not to obſerve, and re- 
flect on thoſe objects, which form the 
principal end of their excurſion. 


In abridging this Work, the Editor 


has endeavoured to retain every thing 


truly intereſting in the original; he 
has avoided being a ſervile copyiſt, be- 
cauſe he thought there were many er- 
rors, and ſorng few improprieties, which 
required either correction or altera- 
tion; and, at the ſame time, many 
pleaſing incidents capable of being 

| heightened 
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heightened and embelliſhed. And 
he has the preſumption to flatter him- 
ſelf, that in attempting this, he has f 
not altogether fallen ſhort of his in- j 
tention, ; 

| 


With reſpe& to the elegance of the R 
engravings, the goodneſs of the paper, i 
and the general execution of the Work, ; 
he thinks he may with confidence af 
ſert, that it has not been often equalled, 
and very ſeldom excelled, 
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CHAP, I. 


OMMY Merton was the only ſon of 

a gentleman of great fortune, who 
had large poſſeſſions in the iſland of Ja- 
maica, but had come to reſide, for ſome 
time, in the weſtern part of England. As 
Tommy was his only child, it is no wonder 
if he were ſpoiled by too much indulgence, 
His mother was ſo exceflively fond of him, 


that, however unreaſonable his requeſts at 


any time were, he need only cry for them, 
and he was generally ſure to have them 


complied with: though it ſometimes hap- 


penedy 
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pened, that it was totally impoſſible to pro- 
cure him what he wanted, and then the 
houſe, from top to bottom, was one com- 
plete ſcene of confuſion, 


When any company came to viſit at 
their houſe, he was ſure to behave in ſuch 
a manner as diſguſted every one preſent, 
He muſt have the firſt cut of every thing 
at dinner; and at tea-time, the cups and 
ſaucers were frequently overſet, by his ea- 


gerneſs to reach a bit of toaſt, or any 


other favourite object he had in view. 
He was ſo delicately brought up that he 
was hardly ever well; for the leaſt blaſt 


of wind gave him cold, and the leaſt ad- 


ditional heat of the ſun was ſure to bring on 
a fever. When Tommy arrived in Eng- 
land, though he was.then fix years of age, 
he had not learned ſo much as to write or 
read, and had ben ſo much indulged, either 
in fitting ſtill, or riding in a carriage, that 
he hardly knew the proper uſe of his limbs. 
To complete his character, he was impa- 
tient, fretful, and proud, 


At 
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sANDTORD AND MERTON, 3 

At no great diſtance from Mr. Merton's 
ſeat, lived a plain and honeſt farmer, who, 
like him, had an only ſon, but a few months 
older than Maſter Merton. His name was 
Harry Sandford. This youth was ſtrong, ac- 
tive, hardy, and freſh- coloured, being accuſ- 
tomed to run about in the fields, and engage 
in thoſe rural employments his age would 
admit of. His obliging manners and affa- 
ble temper made him beloved by every one, 
and ſo tender were his feelings, chat ne would 
never rob the innocent birds of their eggs, but 
has frequently given half his bread and but- 
ter to feed the poor robins in the winter. 
He would deſtroy no animal whatever, ſay- 
ing, that God had made nothing in vain, 
and we had no right to put an end to the 
exiſtence of any creature he had been pleaſed 


to make. 


Such amiable accompliſhments as theſe 
drew on him the attention of the clergy» 


man of the pariſh, who was ſo much pleaſed 


with him, that he taught him 'to read and 
write, and was always happy when young 
Harry was with bim. Little Harry was an 
obliging creature, and cheerfully ſubmitted 
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to do whatever he was bidden, and was ſo 
- much attached to truth, that he abhorred 
telling a lye on any occaſion. The grati- 
fication of his appetite had no ſhare in his 
mind, and he frequently preferred his own 
homely fare to the delicacies he ſometimes 
met with at other tables. 


Accident happened to bring him and 
Tommy Merton together. The latter was 
one morning walking in the fields with 
his female attendant, amuſing themſelves 
with hunting butterflies, and collecting a 
noſegay from the wild beauties of the fields, 
| In the courſe of this amuſement, a large 


ſnake ruſhed from his concealed abode, and 


entwined himſelf round one of the legs of 
poor Tommy. His female attendant, half 
dead with terror, fled as faſt as ſhe could 
to procure aſſiſtance, while the little ener- 
vated youth ſtood motionleſs, half dead with 
the fright, 


Harry, who happened to be but at a little 
diſtance, and faw all that had paſſed, in- 
nn ran to his aliſtance, heroically ſeized 

hold 
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SANDFORD AND MERTON, 5 
hold of the ſnake, and ſoon relieved Tommy 
from his terror. 


By this time, Mrs. Merton, who had 
heard the ſhrieks of the maid, ran, with 
half the family attending her, to the aſſiſt- 
ance of her darling ſon. In her firſt emo- 
tions of tenderneſs, ſhe caught him in her 
arms, and almoſt ſmothered him with ca- 
reſſes. At laſt, however, ſhe was inex- 
preflibly happy to find he had received no 
injury, and then enquired of him in what 
manner he had got rid of the cruel animal. 
« Indeed, mama, (faid 'Tommy,) had not 
that little boy come to my aſſiſtance, I fear 
the naſty creature would have bitten me.” 


« Pray, my, dear, (faid the lady) whoſe 


good boy are you, to whom I am ſo much 
obliged? — “ My name, (ſaid he,) is 
Harry Sandford.” Mrs. Merton then in- 
liſted that he ſhould go home and dine with 
them; but Harry endeavoured to excuſe 
himſelf, ſaying his father would want him. 
The lady aſked him who his father was, 


when he replied, «© Farmer Sandford, ma- 


dam, who lives at the bottom of yonder 
hill.” 
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hill.” The lady ſaid, that ſhe ſhould in fu- 
ture conſider him as her child; but Harry 
did not ſeem much to like the idea of giving 
up his own father and mother, 


The matter, however, was ſoon ſettled, 


Mrs. Merton ſent a ſervant to the farmer, 
and, taking Harry by the hand, led him to 
her houſe, where every thing appeared new 
to him. He had never before ſeen ſuch 
magnificent apartments, and yet did not 
ſeem to ſhew many marks of wonder or ſur- 
priſe. When ſeated at table, Harry, to the 
aſtoniſhment of every one, appeared neither 
pleaſed nor ſurpriſed at the novelty of the 
ſcene, nor at the delicacy of the proviſions. 
He could find no difference between the ſil- 
ver cup, out of which he drank at Mr. Mer- 
ton's, and the horn one, which he made uſe 
of for the ſame purpoſe at home, He could 
not ſee the ſuperior utility of gold and ſilver, 
when horn would anſwer all the ſame pur- 


poſe S. 


Dinner being over, the lady preſented 


Harry with a large glaſs of wine, which he 


thanked her for, but begged to be excuſed 
drink- 
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SANDFORD AND MERTON, 7 
drinking it, ſaying, that his maſter, Mr. 
Barlow, told him, that he fhould never eat 


but when he was hungry, nor drink but 


when he was dry ; that he ſhould accuſtom 
himſelf to eat and drink thoſe things only 
which are eaſily to be procured, as other- 
wiſe he might grow peeviſh and fretful 
when he could not get them. The more 
they converſed with this little youth, the 
more they were ſurpriſed to find ſo much 
good ſenſe in a farmer's ſon. 


Mr. Merton obſerved to his lady, that 
he wiſhed Mr. Barlow would take their 
Tommy under his care, as he grew a great 
boy, and it was time he ſhould learn ſome- 
thing. Mr. Merton then aſked' his ſon, if 
he ſhould like to be a philoſopher ; to which 
he replied, that he did not know what a 
philoſopher was, but he ſhould like to be a 
king ; becauſe kings having ſo many perſons 
to wait on them, have no occaſion to do 
any thing themſelves, and live in fo much 
grandeur, 


Mrs. Merton caught Tommy in her 
arms, and, after having given him a thou- 


B ſand 
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ſand kiſſes for ſo witty and ſenſible an an- 
ſwer, aſked Harry how he ſhould like to be 
a king. The little fellow replied, that he 


did not know what a king was, but he ſhould - 


be very happy when he was grown big 
enough to work at the plow, and get his own 
bread; for he wanted nobody to wait upon 
him. 


The lady obſerved, in a whiſper to. her 
huſband, what a difference there was be- 
tween the children of gentlefolks and thoſe 
of poor people. Mr. Merton, however, 
was a very ſenſible man, and choſe rather 
to be ſilent than offend his lady, though he 
was far from —_ of her opinion, 


Mrs. Merton then aſked "RE? if he 
ſhould like to be rich; and, on the honeſt 
little fellow's anſwering in the negative, 
ſhe requeſted of him to know, with a ſmile 
of contempt, why he preferred poverty to 
riches. 


12 For this reaſon, madam, (replied Har- 


ry) becauſe I know only one rich man, and 


that is *Squire Chaſe, who lives juſt by us. 
2 He 
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He rides over fields of ripe corn, demoliſhes 
hedges, deſtroys other people's dogs, and 
does many injuries to the poor, and all this 
merely becauſe he ſays he is rich. He is, 
however, univerſally hated, though it would 
be dangerous for any one to tell him ſa. 
For my part I would rather die than be 


> hated by my neighbours.” 


Mrs. Merton then aſked Harry, if he 
ſhould not like to be drefled in fine laced 
clothes, to have a coach to carry him where- 


ever he pleaſed, and a number of ſervants to 


attend his orders. 


« As to clothes, madam, (replied Harry) 
one coat is as good as another, ſo it does 
but keep one warm, and fo long as I can 
walk where I chuſe, I ſhall have no occa- 
fion for a coach to carry me. Had I an 
hundred ſervants, I ſhould find it more 
trouble to tell them what to do, than to do 
it myſelf.” The lady viewed Harry with 
a countenance mixed with aſtoniſhment and 
contempt, but forbore aſking him any fur- 
ther queſtions, | D 
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When Harry returned home in the even- 
ing to his parents, they aſked him how he 
liked what he had ſeen at the great houſe. 
Harry replied, that they had all been very ci- 
vil to him, but that he would much rather 
have been at home. © I never in my life 
(faid he) had ſo much trouble to eat my 
dinner. One would have thought that I 
was either lame or blind, as a ſervant ſtood 
behind me all the time I was at dinner to 
help me to beer and bread, and take away 
my plate; and fo many dithes followed one 
another, that I thought there would never 
have been an end to it. What was ſtill 
worſe, after dinner was over, I was obliged 
to fit two hours on my ſeat, as if I had been 
nailed to it, while the lady aſked me how 


I ſhould like to be a king, to be rich, and, 


like Squite Chace, to be hated by every 
one,”” - 


After Harry was gone, a long converſa- 
tion took place between Mr. Merton and 
his lady. The lady preferred what ſhe cal- 
led the polite notions of Tommy to the 
honeſt ruſticity of Harry; but the gentle- 
man was of a different opinion, and pre- 
ferred 


— 
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ferred ſincerity and honeſty to the empty pa- 
rade of greatneſs, 


This converſation concluded with an 
agreement between Mr. Merton and his 
wife, that their ſon Tommy ſhould be put 
under the care of the fame maſter as Harry. 
Mr. Barlow was accordingly invited the 
next Sunday to dinner, when Mr, Merton 
introduced the ſubject, and made the pro- 
poſal to him. The converſation that paſſed 
between Mr. Merton and Mr. Barlow, was 
long and intereſting; but, at the ſame time, 
ſo little adapted to the comprehenſion of my 
youthful readers, that I ſhall paſs it over 
for the preſent in filence, and only obſerve, 
that Tommy's parents delivered him into 
hands of this good man, to treat him in ſuch 
manner as ſhould appear to him beſt, 
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E have now brought Tommy to the 

vicarage, which was about two miles 
from his father's houſe, to undergo a very 
material change in his temper and diſpoſi- 
tions, The next morning, after breakfaſt, 
Mr. Barlow conducted him and Harry 
into the garden. He then took a ſpade 
himſelf, gave a hoe to Harry, and they both 
began their work. Tommy was invited 
to join them in their Jabour, and Mr, Bar- 
low promiſed to give him a little piece of 
ground to himſelf, if he would undertake 
the cultivation of it; but he rejected with 
contempt an offer which he thought vas 
more proper to be made to a plough-boy, 
than to a young gentleman of his fortune 


and character. 


Mr, Barlow told Tommy he might do 
as he liked, and, after he and Harry had 
worked about two hours, they left off, and 
went into a pleaſant ſummer-houſe, where 
they fat down, Here Mr. Barlow, taking 

a plate- 
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SANDFORD AND MERTON. 13 
a plateful of fine cherries out of a cupboard, 
divided them between himſelf and Harry : 
they eat them up without offering a ſingle 
one to Tommy, who undoubtedly expected 
to have his ſhare of them, 


This put the little youth into a ſullen 
ſtate, which at laſt found vent in tears; 
but his indulgent mother was not at hand to 
foothe and careſs him, and he wandered 
about the garden, equally ſurpriſed and 
vexed, on finding himſelf in a place where 
no one concerned themſelves whether he was 


pleafed or not, 


As ſoon as the cherries were demoliſhed, 
Harry propoſed to read a leſſon, which was 
the ſtory of the Flies and the Ants. To 
this Mr, Barlow agreed, and told Harry to 


take care that he read ſlowly and diſtinctly, 


and to pronounce his words properly. This 
good boy then took up his book, and read 
the following leſſon: 


« Tn one corner of a farmer's garden, a 
neſt of ants'was one day diſcovered. Theſe 
animals, during all the warm and pleaſant 

months 
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months of the year were fully occupied in 
dragging to their cells all the little ſeeds 
and grains of corn they were capable of 
collecting. A bed of flowers happened to 
be near the habitation of theſe ants, and 
was frequented by numberleſs flies, who 
diverted themſelves in ſporting from flower 
to flower. The farmer's little ſon, having 
frequently obſerved the different employ- 
ments of theſe animals, and, being young 
and ignorant, he one day broke out iato 
theſe expreſſions: © Surely theſe ants are the 
moſt ſimple of all creatures! How they toil 
and labour all the day, inſtead of revelling 
in the warmth of the ſun, and wandering 
from flower to flower, like theſe flies, - 
who ſeem to know how to enjoy them- 
ſelves !” | 


ce It was not long after he had made this 
idle remark, when the weather began to grow 
very cold, the ſun ſeldom made its appear- 
ance, and the evenings were ſharp and 
froſty. This ſame little boy, walking with 
his father in the garden at this period of the 
year, did not perceive a ſingle ant, but ob- 


ſerved that all the flies were lying about 
| . either 
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either dead or dying. As he was a good- 
natured youth, he could not help regretting 


the fate of the unfortunate flies, and aſked. 


his father what was become of the ants he 
had ſo often ſeen on the ſame ſpot. His 
father replied, « The flies being careleſs 
animals are all dead, becauſe they made no 
proviſion againſt the approach of ſevere wea- 


ther. The ants, on the contrary, have 


been buſy during the ſummer, in laying up 
a ſtore againſt the winter, and are now ſnug 
in their cells alive and well. When the warm 
weather {hall return, you will again ſee them 


at their labour.“ 


This ſtory being finiſhed, Mr. Barlow 
and Harry took a walk into the fields, and 
the latter was very inquiſitive, in aſking 
the names of all the ſhrubs and plants they 
met with, In the midſt of their converſa- 
tion, Harry eſpied a large bird, called a 
Kite, which ſeemed to be very buſy with 
fomething in its claws. He inſtantly ran 
to the ſpot, and by making a loud noiſe and 
ſhouting as he approached, frightened the 
bird away, leaving a chicken behind him. 


Harry picked it up, and, though he found 
it 


| 
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it much hurt, it was ſtill alive. The hu- 
mane little fellow told Mr. Barlow, he 
would put it in his boſom, in order to re- 
cover it; that he would carry it home, and 
give it part of his dinner every day, till it 
ſhould be able to do without affiſtance. 
This promiſe he afterwards punctually per- 
formed, and his endeavours were crowued 
with ſucceſs. 


On their arrival at home to dinner, 
Tommy, who had been all this time ramb- 
ling in the garden in a ſolitary manner, made 
his appearance, and being very hungry, was 
going to fit down at the table with the reſt ; 
but Mr. Barlow obſerved to him, that as he 
was too much of a gentleman to thing of 
working, he muſt go without victuals, as it 
was not reaſonable that the induſtrious ſhould 
work for the idle, 


Tommy now withdrew into a corner, 
crying moſt bitterly; but theſe were rather 
tears of grief than obſtinacy, as he found 
nobody ſeemed inclined to humour his bad 


temper. Harry, however, was very un- 


happy to ſee his friend in ſo humiliating a 
ſituation, 
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ſituation, and begged of Mr. Barlow, with 
tears in his eyes, that he might give him a 
part of his dinner. Having obtained per- 
miſſion to do ſo, he got up, went to Tom- 
my, and gave him the whole of it, when the 
young gentleman took it, thanked him 
for it, and eat it all up. Here Mr. Barlow 
obſerved, though gentlemen are above 
working for themſelves, they will eat the 


bread that others earn by the ſweat of their, 


brow. This threw Tommy again into 
tears. 


| Mr. Barlow and Harry went the next 


morning to work as uſual, when Tommy 
came to them, and deſired that he alſo might 
have a hoe. Mr. Barlow inſtantly gave 
him one, and inſtructed him how to uſe it, 
ſo that, ina ſhort time, he became a good 
workman, and purſued his labour with plea- 
ſure, 


Their work being finiſhed for that day, 
they all withdrew to the ſummer-houſe, and 
the joy of Tommy was inexpreſſible when 
he found he was to have his ſhare of the 
fruit: When the fruit was demoliſhed, 

| Mr, 
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Mr.. Barlow took up a book, and aſked 
Tommy to read them a ſtory; but he, hang- 
ing down his head, faid he had not yet learn- 
ed to read. Mr. Barlow, after exprefling 
his ſorrow for the young gentleman's igno- 
rance, defired Harry to read the following 
ſtory of the Gentleman and the Baſket- 
maker: 


« In a diſtant part of the world lived a 
rich man, who had a magnificent houſe, 
and ſpent all his time in the luxurious en- 
joyments of eating, drinking, gaming, and 
every kind of pleaſure. Such were the er- 
rors of his education, that he thought it was 
the duty of every one to obey him, and that 
the poor were only made for his uſe. 


c At no great diſtance from this rich 
perſon's houſe, lived a poor, honeſt, induſ- 
trious man, who made ſhift to maintain 
himſelf by making baſkets out of dried 
reeds, which grew in a ſwamp near his 
habitation. So ſmall was his income, that 
his food was very coarle, and his bed was 
nothing better than ſpare ruſhes. Notwith- 

| ſtanding 
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ſtanding this, he was happy and contented, 
and bore a very reſpectable and amiable cha- 
rater, The rich man was of a contrary 
character; he was a great fluggard and 
glutton, ſo that he was a ſtranger to a good 
{tate of health, and never fat down to any 
meal with an appetite, He was univerſally 
hated for his tyranny and oppreſſion, and 
even his own ſervants deteſted him, 


& Whenever this tyrant went abroad, it 
was on a kind of bed born on the ſhoulders 
of men. As he frequently paſled by the ha- 
bitation of the poor baſket- maker, he con- 
ſtantly obſerved, that the honeſt fellow was 
always ſinging and merry at his work. What, 
ſaid he to himſelf, ſhall ſuch a gentleman 
as I be always melancholy and gloomy, 
while ſuch a reptile as this is gay and cheer- 
ful ! 
| NH 

« Tnis invidious and wicked reflection 
was ſtrengthened by a repetition of the 
ſight of the poor man's happineſs ; he there- 
tore determined to make him as miſerable - 
as himſelf, and with that view ordered his 
ſervant one night to ſet fire to the ruſhes - 

* C that 
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that ſurrounded the poor man's houſe. The 
whole marſh was ſoon in a flame, which 
extended to the cottage of the baſket-maker, 
who was forced to fave his life by running 
out with only his ſhirt on his back. 


ce Sorrowful indeed was the ſituation of 
this poor creature, who found himſelf to- 
tally deprived of the means of procuring 
ſubſiſtance, by the wicked cruelty of a rich 
man, whom he had never offended. Naked 
and miſerable as he was, he ſet out bare- 
footed to tell his melancholy tale to the go- 
vernor of the province, who was a good 
and juſt min. He inſtantly ſent for the rich 
tyrant, who was unable to make any de- 
fence, the crime being clearly proved againſt 
him. 


“ Since this rich tyrant (ſaid the gover- 
nor) is ſo much puffed up with his own 
_ conſequence, I will convince him of what 
little value he is to the public, and what a 
wicked and contemptible mortal he is. As 
to you, (addreſſing himſelf to the poor 
man) it muſt be a matter of indifference 


to what part you go, ſince your honeſty 
and 


— 
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and induftry will procure you a 3 
wh where. 


« The governor then gave orders to put 
them both on board a ſhip, and to carry 
them to a remote country, inhabited by a 
rude and ſavage kind of men, who princi- 
pally got their living by fiſhing, were 
ſtrangers to riches, and lived in huts. The 
ſailors having put them on ſhore, there left 
them, when they were preſently ſurrounded 
by the inhabitants. The ſituation of the 
rich man was now terrible, and he began 
to cry and wring his hands in the moſt ab- 
ject manner; While the poor man ſeemed 
perfectly at eaſe, well knowing his labour 
would procure him his bread. 


« The natives made them underſtand 
by ſigns, that they would not hurt them, 
but would employ them in fiſhing and 
carrying wood, They were then both 
conducted to a diſtant wood, and ſhewed 
ſeveral logs, which they were ordered to 
carry to the cabins of the natives. They 
inſtantly ſet about their buſineſs, when the 
3 and activity of the poor man ſoon 

C2 enabled 
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enabled him to complete his buſineſs, be- 
fore the rich man had finiſhed half his. 


« The natives, ſeeing the difference be- 
tween the abilities of theſe two men, were 
very much prepoſſeſſed in favour of the 
baſket-maker, who they ſuppoſed would be 
very uſeful to them. They therefore fed 
him with what they called their dainties, 
while they gave the rich man a very ſcanty 
allowance of their ordinary fare. However, 
labour had created him an appetite, and he 
ſwallowed that meagre fare more heartily 
than he would at home have eat the moſt 


luxurious food, 


ce Experience ſoon taught the rich man on 
what falſe pretenſions he had before valued 
himſelf, and how much ſuperior to him was 
a plain honeſt labouring man. 


ec The baſket- maker, on the other hand, 
bound twigs together in ſo pretty a manner, 
as ornaments for the heads of the natives, 
that they became enraptured with him. 
They releaſed him from his former drud- 


gery, brought him their choiceſt proviſions, 
and 
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and built him a hut to dwell in. As to the 
gentleman, who had neither abilities to do 
any thing pleaſing, nor ſtrength to labour, 
they made him the baſket- maker's ſervant, 
and employed him in cutting reeds for 
his uſe. So effectually was the * of the 
rich man mortified 


« Several months had elapſed in this 
manner, when the governor of their native 
country ſent for them, and ordered chem to 
be brought before him. As ſoon as they 
appeared, he caſt a ſtern and ſevere lock 
on the gentleman, and thus addreſſed him: 


] have now taught you, what a feeble, 
helpleſs, and, contemptible creature you are, 
and how inferior you are to the perſon you 
inſulted. I ſhall take care that you ſhall 
make him reparation for the injury you have 
done him. Were I to puniſh you as you 
deſerves I ſhould firip you of all your 
riches, as you wantonly deprived this man of 
the little all he poſſeſſed in this world; but 
I will act more humanely than you did, and 
therefore ſentence you to g ve one half of 
your poſſeſſions to this poor injured man.“ 


C 3 „ The 
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« The baſket maker inſtantly thanked 
the governor for his goodneſs ; -but begged 
leave to remind him, that having lived all 
his life in poverty, and laboured for his 
daily bread, he had no inclination for thoſe 
poſſeſſions, of which he ſhould not know 
the uſe. All he required, therefore, was 
to be put in the ſame condition he formerly 
enjoyed, ang thereby be enabled to get his 
bread, ; 


« The noble generoſity of the baſket. 
maker aſtoniſhed the rich man, of whom 
misfortunes had made a different creature. 
He ever after treated the poor man as his 


friend, and was a benefactor to the dif- 


treſſed all the reſt of his life.“ 


As ſoon as the ſtory was ended, Tommy 
allowed it was very entertaining; but ſaid, 
had he been in the baſket-maker's place, he 
would have accepted of the governor's de- 
cree, and have taken one half of the gen- 
tleman s fortune. But Harry, ſaid he, would 
have done no ſuch thing, left it ſhould make 
him as proud, as idle, and as wicked as the 
other, 
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other. Mr. Barlow and the two young 
folks then went into dinner, 


| CHAP, III. 
| FROM this time, Mr, Barlow and his 


two pupils worked every morning in 
the garden, and retired after their labour to 
the ſummer-houſe, where they refreſhed 
themſelves before dinner. By degrees, 
Tommy began to be angry with himſelf 
that he could not read, and at laſt ſpoke | 
privately to Harry on the occaſion, who 
very generouſly propoſed to learn him, He 
| accordingly began with teaching him the 
4 alphabet, which he learned in the courſe of 
a day. He then proceeded to ſpelling, and 
in a little time read tolerably well. All 
this was to be done without Mr. Barlow 
knowing any thing of the matter, as Tom- 
my wiſhed to ſurpriſe him by reading him 4 
leſſon unexpectedly, 


He 
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He purſued his ſtudy with very great at- 
tention, and Harry was by no means back- 
ward in giving him aſſiſtance. At laſt, 
being all three aſſembled in the ſummer- 
houſe, and the book being given to Harry, 
Tommy faid, that, if Mr. Barlow would 
give him permiſſion, he would try to read. 
Mr. Barlow replied, that he ſhould have 
no objection, but he ſhould as ſoon expect 
to ſee him fly as to read. Tommy, how- 
ever, with a ſmile of confidence and ſelf- 
approbation, took up the book, and, with 


great fluency, read the following Hiſtory of 
the Two Dogs: 


ce In one particular part of the world, 
which abounds with ſtrong and fierce wild 
beaſts, a poor man happened to rear two 
puppies, of that ſort which is moſt eſteemed 
for {ize and courage. From the very pro- 
miſing appearance the puppies made, he 
thought one of them would be a very ac- 
ceptable preſerit to his landlord. Accord- 
ingly he gave him one, which he called 
Jowler, and kept the other, which he named 
Keeper, to look after his own flocks. 


| . Towler 
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« Towler was ſent into a plentiful kitchen, 
where he ſoon became the favourite of the 
ſervants, whom he diverted by his little 
tricks and gambols : hence it is no wonder 
that he lived in a dainty manner, and en- 
creaſed in ſize and comelineſs. This pam- 
pered way of living, however, made him 
cowardly, he became a great glutton, and 
though he had plenty, yet he could not help 
thieving. 


« With reſpect to Keeper, his mode of liv- 
ing was very different; for his maſter was 
a poor man, who lived hard, and was expoſed 
to all weathers. Keeper grew active, dili- 
gent, and hardy, and being expoſed to perpe- 
tual dangers from the wolves, with whom he 
had frequent combats, he grew bold and 
courageous, His honeſty was unconquer- 
able, for though left alone with meat on the 
table, he never touched any thing but what 
was given him. 


« 'The poor man's landlord, happening to 
come into the country to examine his eſtates, 
brought Jowler with him to the place of his 
birth, On his arrival there, he was much 

ſurprized 
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ſurprized to find Keeper ſo much unlike his 
brother Jowler, who received a pat or two 

on the back from his maſter, as a mark of 

his ſuperiority. An accident, however, 
brought Jowler into diſgrace. 


« As the gentleman was one day walking | 


in a thick wood, attended only by the two 
dogs, an hungry wolf, whoſe eyes ſparkled 
like fire, with his briſtles ſtanding erect, and 
an horrid ſnarl that filled the gentleman with 
terror, ruſhed out of a thicket, and ſeemed 
determined to devour him. The unfortu- 


nate man gave himſelf over for loſt ; eſpeci- 


ally when he ſaw that his dog. Jowler, inſtead 
of flying to his afliſtance, ſneaked away, 
howling with fear, and hanging his tail be- 
tween his legs, 


« Happily for the gentleman, in this mo- 
ment of deſpair, the courageous Keeper, 
who had followed him at a diſtance, humble 
and unobſerved, ruſhed to his aſſiſtance, and 
ſo courageoully attacked the furious animal, 
that he at laſt laid him dead on the ſpot, 
though poor Keeper received ſome terrible 
wounds in the conflict. ; 
« 80 
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« So pleaſed was the gentleman with the 
courageous behaviour of the dog, that he 
deſired his tenant would make an exchange 
with him, and permit him to leave his dog 
Jowler with him, giving him permiſſion, at 
the ſame time, if he pleaſed, to hang him as 
a cowardly worthleſs cur. 


« The gentleman was no ſooner gone, 
than the poor man was preparing to hang 
Jowler, and was actually putting the cord 
about his neck; but the unfortunate animal, 
who had been ſpoiled by his maſter, licked 
his hand, and looked fo pitifully, that his 
tender heart relented, and he determined to 
try if he could not work a reformation in 
him. 


« He was accordingly fed very ſparingly, 
and expoſed to all the inclemencies of the 
weather, ſo that in a little time he became 


as vigorous and active as he had before been 


lazy and indolent. 


ce Towler being one day in the woods, and 
ſtill fearful of engaging with a wild beaſt, 
was ſuddenly attacked by a furious wolf, 
from 
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from whom he wiſhed to make his efcape, 
but found it impoſible. They ſay neceſſity 
makes cowards brave, at leaſt it proved fo 
with Jowler, who then faced about, engaged 
the wolf, and killed him. 


4 c The applauſes and careſſes Jowler re- 
ceived on his firſt proof of his courage, ani- 
mated him to greater exploits, and he ſoon 
became 2 terror to all the beaſts of prey in 


that neighbourhood. 


« Keeper, in the mean time, leading a 
life of luxury and eaſc, ſoon degenerated, and 
acquired all the evi! qualities which Jowler 
was poſleſſed of, while in his place. Idle- 
neſs and gluttony ſoon deſtroy all the quali- 

ties of the mind and body, and in the end lead 
to run. 


« The gentleman, being deſirous of mak- 
ing another excuriion into the country, took 
his dog Keeper with him, in order to give 
him an opportunity of excerciſing his ſkill 
againſt his old enemies, the wolves. The 
country people ſoon turned out one from a 


neighbouring wood: but great indeed was 
| the 


| 
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the aſtoniſhment of the gentleman, when he 
ſaw his dog run away on the firſt onſet. 
While the wolf was purſuing Keeper, another 
dog ſprung forward, attacked the enraged 
animal, and ſoon killed him. 

* . 

cc It was natural for the gentleman to la- 
ment the cowardice of his favourite dog, and 
praiſe the noble ſpirit of the other; but judge 
what muſt be his ſurpriſe, when he found it 
was his diſcarded dog Jowler. “ I now 
plainly 0 (ſaid the gentleman) that cou- 
rage is net to be expected from thoſe who 
live a life of indolence and repoſe. Unre- 
mitted exerciſe, and proper diſcipline only, 


are capable of forcing. the faculties to exert. 
themſelves.” | 


The ſtory being finiſhed, “ I clearly ſee, 
(ſaid Mr. Barlow,) that if young gentlemen 
will but take pains, they may do as well as 
others.” He rejoiced to find, that Tommy 
had made fo uſeful an acquiſition, as that of 
learning to read. © [I have no doubt, (con- 
tinued Mr. Barlow) that Tommy will one 
day become a ſenſible man, and will here- 
after be able to teach others.“ 

D Tommy 
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Tommy ſeemed highly pleaſed with theſe 
' praiſes, and determined to make himſelf as 
clever as other people. Indeed, he was na- 
turally of a good diſpoſition, though the ta- 
lents he poſſeſſed had been prevented from 
appearing by the bad habits of a wrong edu- 
cation. He was very paſſionate, and thought 
every one obliged to obey him, who was 
not ſo finely dreſſed as himſelf. This opi- 
nion often led him into errors, attended 
with diſagreeable conſequences, of which 
the following is an inſtance: 


Tommy one day happened to ſtrike a ball 
with his bat into an adjoining field, in which 
a little ragged boy was walking. Tommy 
called to the boy in a. very commanding 
tone, to throv/ the ball over, but he took 
no notice of what was ſaid to him, Tommy 
then called out in a more. angry tone than 
before, and aſked the boy if he were 
deaf. No, (replied the boy) for the mat- 
ter of that I am not deaf.” This enraged 
the young gentleman ſtill more, and he 
threatened the boy, that, if he did not im- 
mediately throw the ball over, he would 
come into the field, and thraſh him within 
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an inch of his life, The boy then ſet up a 
loud laugh, which ſo provoked Tommy, 
that he clambered over the hedge, with an 
intent to leap into the field; but his foot hap= 
pening to flip, down he went into a ditch 
full of mud and water. There Tommy lay 
tumbling about for ſome time, in vain at- 
tempting to get out. His fine waiſtcoat was 
totally ſpoiled, his white ſtockings had aſ- 
ſumed another colour, and his breeches were 
filled with muddy water. In ſtruggling to 
get out, he firſt loſt one ſhoe and buckle, 
and then the other; and, to complete his 
misfortunes, his laced hat fell into the moſt 
muddy part, and ſunk to the bottom. 


At laſt, the little ragged boy took pity 
on him, and helped him out, and Tommy 
was ſo vexed and aſhamed, that he w:s not 
able to ſay a word, but ſet off for home. 
Mr. Barlow ſeeing him in ſuch a plight, 
was afraid he might have received ſome in- 
Jury; but, on hearing the whole of the 
buſineſs, he could not help ſmiling, adviſ- 
ing Tommy to be more careful in future 
how he threatened others with puniſhment. 

%. D 2 The 
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The next day, being all three in the ar- 

bour together, Mr. Barlow deſired Harry to 

read the following ſtory of Androcles and the 


Lion: 


« A flave, named Androcles, was fo ill 
treated by his maſter, that his life became 
an inſupportable burthen. Seeing no pro- 
bability of an end to his miſery, he deter- 
mined within himſelf, that it would be better 
to die, than to endure the ſeverities and 
hardſhips to which he was perpetually ex- 
poſed. He accordingly determined to run away 
from his ſlavery, and ſeek an aſylum among 
the ſavage inhabitants of the woods and 
foreſts, leſs ferocious perhaps than he had 
found ſome of his fellow-creatures, 


« He accordingly took an opportunity of 
quitting his maſter's houſe, and went and 
hid himſelf in the receſles of a gloomy foreſt 
at ſome diſtance from the town. In endea- 
vouring to ſhun one miſery, we often run 
into another; thus poor Androcles, though 
he had eſcaped from the cruelty of his maſ- 
ter, had freſh difficulties to encounter. He 


found himſelf in a vaſt and trackleſs wood, 
where 


| 


| 
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where he could find no food, and where his 
fleſh was torn by thorns and brambles every 
ſtep he took. At laſt, coming by accident 
to a large cavern, he there lay down, over- 
come with hunger, fatigue, and deſpair. 


« Androcles had not been long repoſing 
in the cavern, when he heard a dreadful 
noiſe, reſembling the roar of a wild beaſt, 
which terrified him exceedingly. He 
ſtarted up in order to make his eſcape, and 
ran to the mouth of the cave, when he 
ſaw an enormous lion coming towards him, 
and from whom there ſeemed no poſhbility 


of eſcaping, He now gave himſelf up as 


devoted to deſtruction; but great indeed 
was his aſtoniſhment, when he ſaw the ani- 
mal adyancing towards him in a grave and 
gentle pace, without ſhewing the leaſt 
mark of rage or fury, but uttering a kind of 
mournful found, as if he himſelf wanted aſ- 
ſiſtance, 


« 'This unexpected event gave freſh cou» 
rage to Androcles, who was naturally bold 
and reſolute, He attentively ſurveyed every 
part of his new ſavage acquaintance, who 


92 ſtood 
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ſtood ſtill to give him leiſure for that pur- 
poſe. He obſerved, that the lion did not 
put all his feet to the ground, and that one 
of them ſeemed wounded. He boldly ad- 
vanced, took hold of it, and attentively ſur- 
veyed it, when he perceived in it a large 
thorn, which muſt have occaſioned great 
pain to the animal, as the leg was in conſe- 
quence very much ſwelled, However, he 
carefully pulled out the thorn, and then 
ſqueezed the foot to force out the matter 
that had gathered there, 

„ The operation was no ſooner com- 
pleted, than the grateful animal jumped 
round him, and put himſelf into as many 
attitudes of joy, as does the pampered lap- 
dog, when, after a ſhort abſence, he again 
finds himſelf with his fond and delicate miſ- 
treſs. 


« Androcles became the lion's ſurgeon, 
and completely cured his patient, who, in 
return, never went out in purſuit of prey, 
without bringing home ſomething for the 


ſupport of his kind phyſician, and ſuch as 
Was 
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was more adapted to the nature of man, than 
to that of a lion. 


« Our fugitive and his ſavage friend lived 
in this ſtrange kind of hoſpitality for ſome 
months, when Androcles, happening one 
day to wander too far from his retreat, was 
taken by a party of ſoldiers, and conducted 
back to his maſter. Being tried and con- 
victed, by the ſevere laws of his country, he 
was condemned to be devoured by a hon, 
kept ſome time without food to make him 
the more herce and ravenous, 


« The fatal moment arrived, and the 
wretched Androcles was expoſed unariied, 
in a ſpacious place properly encloſed, round 
which were aſſembled an innumerable crowd . 
to be witneſſes to this inhuman ſcene. A 
den was opened, and out of it ruſhed a fu- 
rious lion, uttering ſo dreadful a yell as filled 
all the ſpectators with horror, He iprang 
towards the helpleſs victim, with an erected 
mane, flaming eyes, and jaws gaping with 


deſtruction, \ 
« Pity 
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« Pity commanded a mournful ſilence: 
and every eye was turned on the devoted 
victim, whoſe miſeries ſeemed to be haſten- 
ing to a period, Pity and horror, however, 
were ſoon changed into wonder and aſto- 
niſhment, when they beheld the furious 
animal, inſtead of tearing the victim in 
pieces, ſtop ſuddenly in his career, and 
ſubmiſſively crouch at the feet of Andro- 
cles, as a faithful dog does at thoſe of his 
maſter, 


& Androcles was then loudly called upon 
by the governor of the town to explain to 
him and the ſpectators the cauſe of fo unin- 
telligible a myſtery, how ſuch a fierce and 
ſavage wild beaſt ſhould, in a moment, be 
converted into a quiet and peaceful animal. 
Androcles then related every thing that had 
paſſed between him and the lion in the wood, 
and in what manner he had there entertained 
him. 


Every one preſent was equally delighted 
and aſtoniſhed at the honeſt narrative, and 
were happy to find, that even the moſt 


ſavage beaſt may be ſoftened by gratitude, 
and 
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and moved by humanity. They unanimouſly 
exerted their intereſts to gain pardon for An- 
drocles, and they ſucceeded in their endea- 
vours. He was pardoned and preſented 
with the lion, to whom Androcles twice owed 


his life.“ 


The ſtory being now finiſhed, Tommy 
ſeemed vaſtly pleaſed with it; but could not 
comprehend how the wild beaſts of the foreſt 
could thus be tamed. To this Mr, Barlow 
obſerved, that wild beaſts never do any miſ- 
chief but when they are hungry; whereas 
many human beings, and ſome children in 
particular, plague and torment animals fre- 
quently out of mere wantanneſs and cruelty, 
and in that reſpect are worſe than the beaſts 
of the foreſt, 


This juſt obſervation of Mr. Barlow 
ſiruck Harry very forcibly. “ I remember, 
Sir, (faid he) in going along the road, I 
met with a wicked boy, who was treating 
a poor als very cruelly, The animal was 
lame, and the boy beat him unnercifully, be- 
cauſe he could not go faſter than he was 


able. I aſked him, how he would like to 
be 
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be treated in that manner himſelf. He re- 
plied, it was his father's aſs, and he had a 
right to do with it as he pleaſed. He added, 
if I were ſaucy, he would ſerve me in the 
ſame manner, I do not like to be quarrel- 
ſome, or offend any one; but, as I thought 
he was very much in the wrong, I told him 
he was a cruel creature, and that I was not 
afraid of him, though he was almoſt twice 
my ſize. Upon this he attacked me with 
his ſtick; but I ſoon made him ſick of the 
conteſt, You have often told me, that thoſe 
who bluiter moſt, are generally the greateſt 
cowards, He no ſooner found J had maſ- 
tered him, than he earneſtly begged, while 
he lay upon the ground, that I would not 
hurt him. I told him I would not, if he 
would promiſe not to ule his aſs ill any more. 
Upon his ſolemnly aſſuring me that he would 
never again treat the poor animal with inhu- 
manity, I forgave him, and we both went 
our own way.“ 


Mr. Barlow applauded the conduct of 
Harry, and obſerved, that he ſuppoſed the 
aſs-boy looked as fooliſh as Tommy did, 


when the ragged boy helped him out of the 


ditch, 
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ditch. A converſation then took place be- 
tween Mr. Barlow and Tommy, which fo 
much convinced the little gentleman of his 
imprudent behaviour, that he could hardly 
refrain from tears; and, as he was naturally 
of a generous temper, he determined to make 
the poor boy amends the firſt time he ſhould 
meet with him. 


CHASE. 


T' was not long before he had an oppor- 

tunity of diſplaying his promiſed gene- 
roſity; for as he was that afternoon walk- 
ing over the fields, he ſaw the poor boy 
gathering blackberries. Tommy inſtantly 
ran up to him, and aſked him, if he had no 
better clothes than thoſe on his back, which 
hang all in rags. “ No, Sir, (replied the 
poor boy) theſe are my beſt. I have bro- 
thers and ſiſters, who are as ragged as my- 
ſelf; but, what is worſe, we are all half 
ſtarved,” 


On 
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On Tommy's aſking him what could be 
the cauſe of that, the poor boy replied, 
ec that his father was ill of a fever, and was 
unable to work; and that his mammy told 
him they muſt all ſtarve, unleſs God Al- 
mighty took pity on them.” Tommy, 
without making any reply, ran home as faſt 
as he could, and preſcntly returned with 
a loaf of bread, and a ſuit of his plaineſt 
clothes.“ Here, poor boy, (ſaid he) you 
behaved very kindly to me, and therefore I 
give you theſe, I am a gentleman, and 
ſhall not miſs them.” The boy received 
this preſent with every mark of gratitude, 
and Tommy turned from him without ſay- 
ing a word more, highly delighted with his 
own feelings on this his firſt act of huma- 
nity. 


The next morning early, Tommy de- 
ſired Harry to accompany him to an old- 
clothes ſhop in a neighbouring village. On 
their arrival there, Tommy laid out all his 
money, which amounted to fifteen ſhillings 
and ſix-pence, in buying clothes for the 
poor ragged family. As they were tied up 
in a bundle, Tommy gave them to Harry 
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to carry, to which he readily conſented; 
but, at the ſame time aſked him, in a 
friendly manner, why he could not carry it 
himſelf, Tommy replied, gentlemen never 
carry bundles, but that common people al- 
ways carry them for them. Harry here- 
upon very juſtly obſerved, that gentleſolks 
ſhould have neither hands, nor feet, nor 
eyes, nor ears, nor mouths, becauſe com- 
mon people have them. 


They walked on, converſing in this man- 
ner, till they arrived at the cottage of the 
poor man whom they found much better, 
owing to ſome medicines Mr. Barlow had 
given him the preceding night. Tommy 
then aſked for the little boy, and, as ſoon 
as he appeared, told him, that he had brought 
ſome clothes for him and the reſt of the lit- 
tle family. The manner in which they 
were received ſhewed how much they were 
wanted. The ſincere bleſſings of the good 
woman and her huſband were ſo affecting, 
that Tommy and his companion could not 
help ſhedding tears of joy. As, they were 
returning home, the young gentleman ob- 
ſerved, that he had never before ſpent mo- 
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ney with ſo much ſatisfaction as on this oc- 
caſion; and that, for the time to come, he 
would fave up all the money that was given 
him, and apply it to theſe charitable pur- 
poles, inſtead of ſpending it in the purchaſe 
of baubles. 


On their return home, Tommy acquaint- 
ed Mr. Barlow with what he had done, 
which met with the hearty applauſes of that 
worthy gentleman. In the evening, Mr. 
Barlow, in return for Tommy's goodneſs, 
read him the following ſtory of the T'wo 
Brothers: 


« Among the numerous adventurers, who 
went to South America in purſuit of gold 
and filver, was a Spaniard, whoſe name 


was Pizarro, and who, like others, was 


anxious to try his fortune. As he had a 
great affection for his elder brother, he com- 
municated to him his deſign, and earneſtly 
entreated him to go along with him, pro- 
miſing to give him an equal ſhare of what- 
ever the expedition ſhould produce. 


« Hts 
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& His brother, whoſe name was Alonzo, 
was a man of good underſtanding and eaſy 
temper. He did not much like the pro- 
poled expedition, and endeavoured to per- 
ſuade Pizarro to abandon it, repreſenting 
to him the certain dangers he would have 
* to encounter, and the great uncertainty of 
þ ſucceſs. However, perceiving that all ar- 
| guments were in vain, he conſented to ac- 
company him, declaring at the ſame time, 
that he wanted no part of the riches he 
might procure, and only aſked to have a 
few ſervants and his baggage taken on 
board the ſhip with him. Pizarro then diſ- 
poſed of all his effects, purchaſed a veſſel, 
and embarked with ſeveral other adven- 
turers, who had no doubt of making im- 
menſe fortunes. Alonzo, on the other 
hand, took with him only a few plows, 
harrows, and other implements of huſ- 
bandry; together with ſome corn, and feeds 
of different ſorts of vegetables. Though 
this conduct appeared very ſtrange to Pi- 
zarro, yet he took no notice of it to his bro- 
ther, wiſhing to avoid the leaſt appearance 
of altercation. 
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« A proſperous gale wafted them acroſs 
the Atlantic, when they put into the laſt 
port they intended to ſtop at, till they ſhouid 
reach the land of gold and ſilver. Here 
Pizarro purchaſed ſeveral more implements 
uſed in digging for, melting, and refining 
the gold he doubted not of finding, and alſo 
procured more labourers to aſſiſt him in the 
work, On the other hand, Alonzo pur- 
chaſed only a few ſheep, and four ſtout 
oxen properly harneſſed for ploughing. 


« From hence they ſet ſail, and arrived 
ſafe at the deſtined port, Alonzo then ac- 
quainted his brother, that, as his intentions 
were only to accompany and aſſiſt him in 
the voyage, he ſhould ſtay near the borders 
of the ſea with his ſervants and cattle, 
while he traverſed the country in ſearch of 
gold; and, as ſoon as he had procured as 
much as he wanted, he ſhould be ready to 
accompany him back to Spain, whenever 
he ſhould return to the coaſt. | 


« Pizarro ſet out immediately, and, 
though he ſaid nothing to his brother, he 


could not help expreſſing his contempt of 
| him 
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him to his companions. “ I have always 
been accuſtomed, (ſaid he to his followers) 
to conſider my brother as a man of ſenſe; 


but I now perceive my miſtake. He in- 


tends to amuſe himſelf with his ſheep and 
oxen, as if he were actually on his own farm 
in Spain. We, however, know better than 


to waſte our time in that manner. We, in 


a ſhort time, ſhall enrich ourſelves for the 
reſt of our lives.” His ſpeech was univer- 
ſally applauded, excepting by one Spaniard, 
who, as he marched on, ſhook his head, 
and told Pizarro, that he probably might 
not find his brother ſo great a fool as he 
imagined, 


They continued their journey into the 
country for ſeveral days, and met with num- 
berleſs obſtacles, ſuch as being obliged to 
croſs rivers, to aſcend craggy mountains, and 
penetrate almoſt impervious foreſts; ſome- 
times ſcorched wich the intenſe heat of the 
ſun, and then ſoaked by the violent rains 
that fell. In ſpite of all difficulties, they 
purſued their ſearch for gold, and Juckily at 
laſt came to a place where they fqund it in 
telerable quantities. Succeſs inſpired them 
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with courage, and they continued their la- 
bours on the ſpot, till their proviſions were 
all expended. Though they gained gold, they 
ſuffered much from hunger, but contended 
themſelves with living on ſuch roots and 
berries as the earth ſpontaneouſly produced. 
Even this ſupply at laſt failed them, and, 
after loſing ſeveral of their company by fa- 
mine and hardſhips, the reſt with difficulty 
crawled back to the place where they had 
left Alonzo, carrying with them that perni- 
cious gold, for which they had expoſed them- 
ſelves to the dangers of death in ſo many mi- 
ſerable ſhapes. 


« In the mean time, Alonzo, who fore- 


ſaw all theſe diſaſters, was employing him- 
ſelf ir a far more uſeful manner, His 
knowledge in huſbandry pointed out to him 
a ſpot of conſiderable extent and fruitful 
ſoil, which he ploughed up by the afliſtance 
of his ſervants and the oxen he had brought 
with him. He then committed the different 
ſeeds, with which he had furniſhed himſelf, 
to the boſom of the earth. Every thing proſ- 
pered beyond expectation, and a plentiful 
harveſt rewarded his toils. His ſheep alſo 
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proved prolific. In the intervals of time, 
Alonzo and his ſervants employed them- 
ſelves in fiſhing ; and the fith they caught 
they dried and falted, having found falt 
upon the ſea- ſnore. So that by this time 
they had formed a tolerable magazine of 


proviſions. 


« Alonzo received his brother Pizarro, 
on his return, with the utmoſt reſpect, and 
enquired what ſucceſs he had met with. 
Pizarro then informed him of the vaſt 
quantity of gold they had found, but that 
ſeveral of his comrades had periſhed, and 
that . thoſe who remained were in a ſtarving 
condition, He immediately requeſted his 
brother to give him ſomething to eat, as he 
had taſted no other food for two days than 
the roots and barks of trees, 


« 'To this requeſt, Alonzo very coolly 
replied, that his brother ſhould remember, 
on their departure from Europe, that they 
had agreed not to interfere with each other ; 
and that, as he had relinquiſhed all preten- 
fions to the gold they might diſcover, they 


could have no right to any part of the pro- 
| duce 
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duce of his labour. © If you think proper, 
(added Alonzo) to exchange ſome of your 
gold for proviſions, I ſhall then be ready to 


accommodate you.” 


« However unkind Pizarro thought this 
behaviour of his brother, he and his com- 
panions, being in a ſtarving condition, 
were obliged to ſubmit to his demands. 
Alonzo placed ſo high a value on his pro- 
viſions, that he ſoon became maſter of all 
the gold they had collected, merely to pro- 
cure them articles of ſubſiſtence. Alonzo 
then propoſed to his brother to embark for 
Europe, as the veſſel in which they had ar- 
rived at America was ſtill in good condi- | 
tion, and the winds and weather favour- 
able. 


« Pizarro, with a ſtern, haughty, and 
diſdainful look, replied, that fince he had 
ſtripped him of all the wealth he had ac- 
quired with ſuch danger and fatigue, and 
treated him ſo unbrotherly, he might re- 
turn without him. As to himſelf, he ſaid 
he would remain upon that deſert ſhore, 
and there end his life, Alonzo, inſtead of 

reſent- 
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reſenting this language, caught his brother 
in his arms, and thus addreſſed him: 


cis it poſſible, that my dear brother 
could belicve that I meant to deprive him 
of the gold he has fo dearly bought? May 
all the gold in the univerſe periſh, rather 
than that I ſhould treat you in ſuch a man- 
ner | I perceived your impetuous defire for 
riches, and I have taken this method to 
draw you from your attachment to them. 
My prudence and induſtry appeared to you 
as chimerical, ſince you imagined that no- 
thing can be wanting to him who poſſeſſes 
riches; but you have now learned, that all 
the gold you had found would not have 
prevented you and your followers from 
ſtarving, had not my induſtry and foreſight 
prevented it. I am willing to flatter my- 
ſelt, that you will be wiſer for the future; 
and, therefore, take back your gold, and 
make a proper ule of it for the time to 
come,” 


This unexpected generoſity of Alonzo, 
filled Pizarro with aſtoniſhment and grati- 
tude, and he was, for the firſt time, obliged 
to confeſs, that induſtry and prudence were 
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preferable to gold. They then embarked 
for Europe, and, after an eaſy paſſage, ar- 
rived ſafe in Spain. Pizarro, during the 
voyage, often entreated his brother to ac- 
cept of one half of the gold, which Alonzo 
invincibly refuſed, ſaying, that he who can 
raiſe what is ſufficient for the ſupply of his 
natural wants, ſtands in no need of the 
aſſiſtance of gold.” 


When Mr. Barlow had finiſhed this 
ſtory, T ommy obſerved, that he thought 
Alonzo was a very ſenſible man, ſince, by 
his good conduct, he preſerved the lives of 
his brother and his companions. © It muſt 
be (continued Tommy) a fad thing to be 
in a country where one can get nothing to 
cat.” Mr. Barlow replied, that the ſuffer- 
ings of Pizarro and his men were not to 
be compared to thoſe of ſome Ruſſians, 
who were left upon the coaſt of Spitzber- 


gen, and there obliged to ſhift for them» 
ſelves. 


On Tommy's aſking where Spitzbergen 
was, Mr. Barlow replicd, “ It is in a far 
northern country, which is perpetually co- 

| vered 
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vered with ice and ſnow, owing to the ſe- 
verity of the weather, The foil 1s hardly 
capable of producing any vegetable, and 
only a few animals are found in the country. 
The iſland is, a great part of the year, in 
perpetual darkneſs, and is at that time in- 
acceſſible to ſhips. Though it is impoſlible 
to form to the mind a more dreary country, 
and where human life muſt be ſupported 
with the greateſt difficulty ; yet, in ſpite of 
all theſe obſtacles, four men ſtruggled with 
them fix years, and three of them returned 
ſafe to their own country.” 


Tommy obſerved, that this muſt be a 
very curious ſtory, and that he ſhould be 
very glad to hear it. Mr. Barlow replied, 
that he would take the firſt opportunity to 
gratify his curioſity, and that probably he 
ſhould not keep him long in ſuſpence. 
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R. 


HE next day, Mr. Barlow entertained 

Tommy with the following narrative of 
the extraordinary adventures of four Rufſian 
failors, who were caſt away on the deſert 
iſland of Eaſt-Spitzbergen. 


e Theſe northern ſeas, (ſaid Mr. Barlow) 
owing to the exceſſive cold of the climate, 
are frequently fo full of ice, as to render 
it exceedingly hazardous to ſhips, which 
are thereby expoſed to the danger of being 
cruſhed between two bodies of immenſe ice, 
or of being ſo completely ſurrounded, as to 
deprive them of every power of moving 
from the ſpot. 


« In this latter alarming ſituation were 
the crew of a Ruſſian ſhip. A council was 
immediately held, when the mate mentioned 
what he recollected to have heard, that a 
ſhip's crew from Meſen, ſome time before, 
had formed a reſolution of paſſing the win- 


ter upon this iſland, and for that purpoſe 
| had 
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had carried timber proper for building a hut 
at a little diſtance from the ſhore. This 
information led the whole company to form 
the reſolution of wintering there, ſhould the 
hut be fortunately remaining. TI hey were 
induced to adopt this meaſure from the 
certainty of periſhing ſhould they remain in 
the ſhip. They therefore deputized four 
of their crew to go in ſearch of the hut, 
and make what further diſcoveries they 
could. Theſe were Alexis Himkof the 
mate, Iwan Himkof his godſon, Stephen 
Scharoſſof, and Feodor Weregin. 


« As no human creature inhabited the 
ſhore on which they were to land, it was 
abſolutely neceſſary for them to carry ſome 
proviſions with them for their ſupport. 
They had to make their way, for nearly 
two miles, over looſe heaps of ice, which 
the water had raiſed, and the wind had 
driven againſt each other; and this made 
it equally difficult and dangerous. From 
this conſideration, they avoided loading 
themſelves too much with proviſions, left 
their weight might ſink them between the 
pieces of ice, where they muſt inevitably 
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periſh. Having previouſly conſidered all 
theſe matters, they provided them elves only 
with a muſket and powder-horn, containing 
twelve charges of powder and ball; an axe, 
a ſmall kettle, a bag with about twenty 
pounds of flour, a knife, a tinder-box and 
tinder, a bladder filled with tobacco, and 
every man his wooden pipe. Thus poorly 
equipped, theſe four ſailors reached the 
iſland, little thinking what they were to 
endure while they remained on it. 


ee After exploring ſome ſmall part of the 
country, they diſcovered the hut they were 
in purſuit of, at the diſtance of about an 
Engliſh mile and a half from the ſhore. — 
Its length was thirty - fix feet, and its 
height and breadth eighteen. It conſiſted 
of a ſmall anti-chamber, about twelve feet 
broad, having two doors, the one to ex- 
clude the outer air, and the other to form a a 
communication with the inner room. This 
contributed not a little to keep the larger 
room warm, when it was once heated. 
They found in the larger room an earthen 
ſtove, conſtructed in the Ruſſian manner. 
They rejoiced exceedingly at this diſcovery, 
though 
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though they found the hut had ſuffered very 
much from the ſeverity of the weather, it 
having been built a conſiderable time. How- 
ever, they contrived to make it ſupportable 
for that night. 


« The next morning early they repaired 
to the ſhore, in order to acquaint their 
comrades with their ſucceſs, and alſo to get 
from the veſſel ſuch proviſions, ammuni- 
tion, and other neceſſaries, as might in 
ſome meaſure enable them to ſtruggle with 
the approaching winter. But what pen 
can properly deſcribe the terrible ſituation 
of their minds, when, coming to the place 
at which they landed, they diſcovered no- 
thing but an open ſea, clear of all ice, 
though, but a day before, it had covered 
the ocean! During the night, a violent 
ſtorra had ariſen, which had been the cauſe 
of this change of appearance in the ocean. 
Whether the ice, which had before ſur- 
rounded the veſſel, being put in motion by 
the violence of the winds and waves, had 
cruſhed the ſhip to pieces, or whether 
ſhe had been carried by the current into 
the main ocean, it was impoſiible for them 
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to determine, However, they ſaw the ſhip 
no more, and as ſhe was never afterwards 
heard of, it is moſt likely that the went to 
the bottom with every ſoul on board, 


<« This dreadful event deprived the poor 
unhappy wretches of all hopes of ever 
again ſeeing their native country, They 
returned to their hut, and there bewailed 
their deplorable lot, more, perhaps, to be 
pitied than thoſe who were buried in the 
boſom of the deep. 


« Their thoughts were, in courſe, firſt 
directed to procure ſubſiſtence, and to re- 
pair their hut. Their twelve charges of 
powder and ſhot ſoon produced them as 
many rein- deer, of which there fortunately 
happened to be many on the iſland. They 
then ſet about repairing their hut, and filled 
up all the crevices, through which the air 
found its way, with the moſs that grew 
there in plenty. As it was impoſſible to 
live in that climate without fire, and as no 
wood grew upon the iſland, they were 
much alarmed on that account. However, 


in their wanderings over the beach, they 


met 
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met with plenty of wood, which had been 
driven on ſhore by the waves. This prin- 
cipally conſiſted of the wrecks of thips ; but 
ſometimes whole trees with their roots came 
on ſhore, the undoubted produce of ſome 
more hoſpitable clime, which were waſhed 
from their native foil by the overflowings 
of rivers, or ſome other accident. 


« As ſoon as their powder and ſhot were 
exhauſted, they began to be in dread cf 
periſhing with hunger ; but good fortune, 
and their own ingenuity, to which neceſſity 
always gives a ſpur, removed theſe dreadſul 
apprehenſions. In the courſe of their tra- 
verſing the beach, they one day diſcovered 
ſome boards, in which were large hooks 
and nails in abundance. Ey the afnicence 
of theſe, they made ſpears and arrows, end, 
from a yew tree, which had been thrown 
on ſhore by the waves, they formed plenty 
of bows. With theſe weapons, during the 
time of their continuance on the iftand, 
they killed upwards of two hundred and 
fifty rein-deer, beſides a great number of 
blue and white foxes. The fleſh of theſe 
animals ierved them for food, and their ſkins 
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were equally uſeful in ſupplying them with 
warm clgathing.. The number of white 
bears- they killed were only ten; for theſe 
animals being very ſtrong, defended them- 
ſelves with great vigour and fury, and even 
ventured to make their appearance frequently 
at the door of their hut, from whence they 
were driven with ſome difficulty and danger, 
Thus theſe three different forts of animals 
were the only food of thoſe miſerable mari- 
ners, during their long and dreary abode on 
this iſland, 


« The intenſeneſs of the cold, and the 
want of proper conveniences, rendered 1t 
- impoſlible for them to cook their victuals 
properly, ſo that they were obliged to eat 
their proviſions almoſt: raw, and without 
bread or ſalt. There was but one ſtove in 
the hut, and that being in the Ruſſian man- 
ner, was not proper for boiling, However, 
to remedy this inconvenience as muchas 
poſſible, they dried ſome of their proviſions, 
during the ſummer, in the open air, and 
then hung them up in the upper part of the 
hut, which being continually filled with 
ſmoke, they thus became thoroughly dried. 
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This they uſed inſtead of bread, which 


made them reliſh their half boiled meat 
the better. 


« "They procured their water in ſummer” 


from the rivulets that fell from the rocks, 
and in the winter from ſnow and ice thawed, 
This was their only drink; and their {mall 
kettle was the only convenience they had to 


make ule” of for this and many other pur- 


poles, As-it was, neceſſary to keep up a 
continual fire, they» wee, particularly cau- 


tious not to let the light be extinguiſhed; 


for, though they had both ſteel and flints, 
yet they had no finder, and it would 
have been a terrible thing to be with- 
out light in a climate, where darkneſs 
reigns ſo many months Curing winter, 
They therefore faſhioned a kind of lamp, 
which they filled with; rein-deer fat, and 
ſtuck into it ſome twiſted linen, ſhaped in 
the form of 'a wick. After many trials, 
they at laſt brought their lamp to complete 


perfection, and kept it burning, without 


intermiſſion, from the day they firſt made 


it, till they embarked for their native coun- 


try. They alſo found themſelves in want 
of 


- 
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of ſhoes, boots, and other neceſlary articles 
of dreſs, for all which they found wonderful 
reſources in that genius, to which neceſſity 
gives birth. 


« Having lived more than fix years upon 
this dreary and inhoſpitable iſland, a ſhip 
happened to arrive there, which took three 
of them on board, and carried them back 
to their native country. The fourth man 
was ſeized with the ſcurvy, and being na- 
turally indolent, and not uſing proper exer- 
ciſe, he died, after lingering for ſome time, 
when his companions buried him in the 
ſnow. 


« Theſe (ſaid Mr. Barlow) are the prin- 
cipal particulars of this extraordinary ſtory, 
and which are ſufficient to ſhew how many 
accidents mankind are expoſed to, and the 
wonderful expedients which ingenuity and 
neceſſity can find out under the moſt dread- 
ful circumſtances.” 


Tommy was going to make ſome re- 
marks on this ſingular adventure, when he 
was interrupted by the appearance of Harry, 
who 
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who brought with him the chicken he had 


ſaved, as before mentioned, from the claws. 


of the kite, "The animal was perfectly re- 
covered of its wounds, and was fo grateful 
to its preſerver, that whenever it ſaw Harry, 
it would hover about him, hop on his 
ſhoulder, and ſhew every other mark of ten- 
derneſs and gratitude, 


Tommy was vaſtly delighted with this 
ſcene, and enquired by what means he had 
made it ſo tame and gentle. Harry replied, 
that he had taken no pains about the matter, 
but that he had treated the animal kindly, 
and that every creature would always be 
friendly with thoſe who treated, them well, 
Mr. Barlow here interfered, and told 
Tommy, that if he wanted to tame animals, 
he mult be good to them, and treat them 
with kindneſs, | 


This converſation between Mr. Barlow, 


Tommy, and Harry, laſted ſome time, after 
which Tommy reſolved to try his ſkill in 
taming animals, He accordingly took a 
large flice of bread in his hand, and ſallied 

\ torth 
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forth in purſuit of ſome animal on whom he 
might make the experiment, 


The firſt object he met with was a ſuck- 
ing-pig, which had wandered ſome diſtance 
from the ſow, and was baſking in the ſun. 
Tommy immediately began to put his ſkill 
to the trial, and called out, « Piggy, piggy, 
piggy, come hither, little piggy! The pig, 
however, not underſtanding his meaning 
or intentions, ran away grunting. Tom- 
my accuſed the pig of ingratitude, in thus 
running away from him when he meant 
him a kindneſs. «© And fince (ſaid the lit- 
tle gentleman) you do not know what is 
good manners, I will teach you to behave 
better for the future.” So ſaying, he ſprung 
at the pig, and caught him by one of his 
hind legs, intending to make him cat the 
bread he had in his hand ; but the uncom- 
plaiſant animal, who was not uſed to ſuch 
kind of treatment, began ſtruggling and 
ſqueaking ſo violently, that the old dam, 
who was within hearing, inſtantly ran to the 
aſſiſtance of her pig, attended by all her 
young family. As Tommy apprehended the 
old ſow would be leſs complaiſant than even 
her 
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het pig, he thought it adviſeable to let the 
young one go, when the pig, in endeavoux- 
ing to get away with all poſſible ſpeed, ran 
between his legs, and threw him down. 


The ſcene of this action being in a very 
dirty place, Tommy was covered with mud 
and mire from head to foot, and the ſow, 
who reached the ſpot at that inſtant, ran 
over him as he was riſing, and encre-fed 
his dirty condition. As Tommy, though 


naturally good-natured, was not reivark- *' 


ably cool in his temper, he was fadly irri- 
tated at theſe ungrateful returns for his in- 
tended kindneſs. He inſtantly ſeized the ſow 
by one of the hind legs, and began beating 
her with a ſtick, which he picked up in 
the mire. We may naturally ſuppoſe, that 
the ſow did not like this kind of treatment, 
but endeavoured to eſcape. Tommy, how- 
ever, kept his hold, ſtill beating the ſouy 
who dragged him ſeveral yards, ſqueaking 
all the time in the moſt pitiful manner, to 
which the young pigs added the muſic of 
their Pipes, 7 


'A flock 
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A flock of geeſe happened to be croſſing 

the road at this time, among which the an- | 

gry ſow ran, dragging Tommy at her heels, 

The gollings ran away aftrighted, joining 

the noiſe of their cacklings to the general 

concert; but the gander that attended them 

was not at all diſmayed. He ſo furiouſly 

attacked Tommy in the breech with his 

bill, that the little gentleman was obliged 

to give up the conteſt, and ſuffer the ſow | 

to eſcape. 


The noiſe alarming Mr. Barlow, he haſ- p 
tened to the ſpot, and found his pupil in 
this moſt woeful plight. He enquired into 
the cauſe of this diſaſter, when 'T'ommy, as 
ſoon as he was able to ſpeak, told him every 
thing that had happened, and concluded 
with ſaying, “ All this, Sir, is the conſe- 
quence of what you have told me eng 
the taming of animals.“ 


Mr. Barlow told him, that before he at- 
tempted to make free with any animal, he 
ſhould make himſelf acquainted with his 
nature and diſpoſition, He then adviſed 


Tommy to go into the houſe, and get him- 
ſelf 
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| ſelf cleaned, after which they would talk 
over the matter more fully, 


CHAP. VI. 


OMMY and Harry went the next day 

into the garden to ſow ſome wheat, 
which Harry had brought with him from 
his father's, on a piece of ground, which 
Tommy had dug and prepared for the pur- 
poſe. After they had finiſhed their labour, 
they returned into the houſe, when Mr. 
Barlow defired Tommy to read the follow- 
ing Hiſtory of the Good-natured Little Boy, 
which he accordingly did in a very clear and 
diſtinct voice. 


« One morning, a little boy ſet out from 
his own home to go to a village at a ſmall 
diſtance, and took with him a baſket of 
proviſions ſufficient to ſerve him the whole 
day. In the courſe of his journey, a half- 
ſtarved dog came up to him wagging his 
tail, and ſeemingly to implore his compaſ- 

| hon, 
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of water, and ſeemingly incapable of find- 
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fion. The little boy at firſt took no notice 
of him; but ſeeing the dog ſtill follow him, 
and obſerving how lean and meagre he look- 
ed, he gave him part of his victuals, though 
he had nv more than what he ſhould want 
for himſelf, 


« The little boy then purſued his journey, 
the dog {till attending him, and fawning up- 
on him with gratitude and affection, Pre- 
ſently he ſaw a poor old horſe lying upon the 


ground, and groaning bitterly. He went 
up to him, and perceived he was in a ſtarv- 


ing condition. Though he was afraid of be- 
ing benighted before he could get back, he 
went and gathered ſome graſs, which he put 


to the horſe's mouth, who began to eat in 


in ſuch a manner as plainly ſnewed, that his 
principal diſorder was hunger. He then 


fetched ſome water in his hat, which the 


animal having drank up, ſeemed to be ſo 
much refreſhed, that it ſoon got on its legs, 


and began grazing. 


« He then continued his journey, and pre- 
ſently ſaw a man wading about in a pond 


ing 
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ing his way out of it. The little boy aſked 
him, why he did not get out of the pond; 
to which the poor man replied, that he was 
blind, and having fallen into it, he could not 
get out again. The little boy told him, 
that if he would throw him his ſtick, he 
would endeavour to get at him, though he 
ſhould be ever ſo wet in the attempt. The 
blind man threw his ſtick, and the good boy 
groped his way into the pond, taking care 
not to get out of his depth. At length he 
reached the blind man, and conducted him 
ſafely out, The blind man gave him a thou- 
ſand bleſſings, and the little boy again re- 
ſumed his journey, | 


« He had not got a great way from 
hence, when he met a poor ſailor, who had 
loſt both his legs in an engagement, and 
was hobbling along upon crutches, The 
poor ſailor begged charity of the little boy, 
ſaying he had neither victuals nor money, 
and was almoſt famiſhed, The tender- 
hearted child immediately gave him all the 
victuals he had left, telling him he had no- 
thing elſe to give him. He then ran the 
reſt of the way, and getting to the place 

G 2 he 
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he was going to, he did his buſineſs, and ſet 
out for his home with all poſſible ſpeed. 


« He had not got far on his return before 
night commenced, which proved exceed- 
ingly dark, neither moon nor ſtars making 
their appearance. The poor boy miſſing 
his way, turned down a lane, which brought 
him into a wood, where he loſt himſelf, and 
was unable to proceed. Overcome with 
fatigue and hunger, he ſat himſelf down 
upon the ground, crying bitterly. At laſt, 
the little dog who had never left him, came 
to him, wagging his tail, and holding ſome- 
thing in his mouth. He ſoon found it was 
a bandkerchief nicely pinned together, which 
ſomebody had probably dropped, and the 
dog had picked up. The contents of it, 
which were bread and meat, he eat moſt 
heartily, and then found himſelf much re- 
freſned. Thus the dog, to whom the little 
boy had given a breakfaſt, provided him 
with a ſupper. 


« He again attempted to make his way 
through the wood, but in vain, and was al- 


moſt giving himſelf up to deſpair, when he 
| ſaw 
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ſaw, by the light of the moon, which was 
Juſt beginning to ſhine, the horſe he had fed 
in the morning. He thought if he would 
permit him to get on his back, he might 
probably carry him out of the wood into the 
road. He then went up to the horſe, {ſtroked 
| him, and ſpoke to him kindly, and he let 
| him get quietly on his baek. The horſe 
then procceded on ſlowly till he got into the 
main road, when the little boy got off his 
back, ſtroked and patted him by way of kind- 
neſs, and then proceeded towards his own 
home. | N 


« He had not, however, gone a great 
way, before he met with another danger to 
encounter, as he was paſſing through a 
ſolitary lane, two men ruſhed out upon him; 
and were preparing to ſtrip him of his 
clothes, when the little dog bit the leg of 
one of the men ſo violently, that he left the 
little boy to purſue the dog, who ran away 
howling and barking, In this critical mo- 
ment a yoice was heard crying out, “ There 
the villains are; knock them down!“ This 
frightened the thieyes ſo much that they in- 
ſtantly decamped. od 
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cc The little boy then ſaw it was the ſailor 
he had relieved in the morning, ſupport- 
ed on the ſhoulders of the blind man, whom 
he had conducted out of the pond. « "Thank 
God, my little dear, (ſaid the failor) I 
have now been able to return your kindneſs 
to me in the morning. As I was ſitting in 
a ditch, I heard thoſe two fellows lay the 
plan of robbing you; and, as I was unable 
to follow them, I got this blind man to let 
me ſet on his ſhoulders, while he carried me 
to the ſpot where they intended to attack 
you,” | 


« The little youth thanked them kindly, 
and, from what had paſſed that day, was fully 
convinced, that a good action never goes 
unrewarded. He then invited them home 
to his father's, where they were kindly en- 
tertained for the night, and he took care of 
his faithful dog as long as he lived.“ 


Tommy, having thus finiſhed the ſtory, 
was vaſtly pleaſed with it, and particularly 
with that part which ſpeaks of the fidelity 
of the dog. Upon this occaſion Mr. Bar- 


low obſerved to him, that thoſe animals 
would 
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would be equally fond of him, provided he 
were kind to them, and allowed them ſome 
little time to be acquainted with him; for, 
as he juſtly obſerved, nothing equals the 
gratitude and ſagacity of a dog. © But, 
(added Mr. Barlow) ſince you have been 
ſo much pleaſed with this ſtory, Harry ſhall 
read you the adventures of an Ill-natured 
Boy, and he accordingly procceded as fol- 
lows; | 


« It is a great misfortune for children 
to have bad parents, who take no care of 
them, and ſuch was the unhappy lot of a 
little youta, who might have been happier 
and better under a good parent, He drew 
on himſelf the name of the 1I-natured Boy, 
and, as he was quarrelſome, he became diſ- 
agreeable to every one. This little boy had 
a dog that in temper reſembled himſelf, as 
he was always barking at the heels of every 
horſe, and worrying every ſheep he mer 
with, 


« One holiday, his father got up early 
in the morning, in order to go to the ale- 
houſe, and conſume the day in drunkenneſs 
| and 
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and riot. Before he went out, he gave his 
ſon ſome proviſions and ſix- pence, telling 
him, that he might amuſe himſelf that day 
as he liked, The boy was very much pleaſed 
with this liberty, and taking with him his 
dog Tiger, he ſet out on his ramble. 


« He had not gone far, before he met a 
lad with a flock of ſheep, which the 
youth wiſhed to drive through a gate into 
a field adjoining to the road. The lit- 


tle ſhepherd begged of him to keep off his. 


dog that he might not frighten his ſheep; 
but, inſtead of complying with ſo reaſon- 
able a requeſt, he ordered his, dog to ſeize 
them. Tiger, thus encouraged, ſprung 
into the middle of the flock, when the af- 
frighted ſheep diſperſed in different direc- 
tions, The maſter and his dog equally 


enjoyed this ill-natured and inhuman ſport, 


Tiger happened, however, to attack an old 
ram, who, having more courage than the 
reſt, handled Tiger very roughly, and 
obliged-him at laſt to run away howling, 
In the mean time, the little ſhepherd, high- 
ly irritated at this unworthy treatment, tak- 
ing up a ſtone, threw it with ſo good an 
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aim, that he gave the ill-natured boy ſuch a 


blow on the temples as almoſt brought him 
to the ground, As he was naturally a cow- 
ard, he walked off crying, both he and his 
dog being ſick of the buſineſs. 


<« He had hardly recovered from the ſmart 
the blow had occaſioned, than he began to 
think of freſh miſchief. He ſaw a little 
girl ſtariding by a ſtyle with a large pan of 
milk by her fide, She begged him to help 


her to put it on her head, for ſhe wiſhed to 


get home as ſoon as ſhe could, leſt her 
mother ſhould wait for it; and that it was 
to make a pudding for the family, who had 
not had a good meal for ſome days. The 
wicked boy, taking up the jug, pretended 
to put it on her head; but, juſt as ſhe 
had got hold of it, he feigned to make 
a ſtumble, gave her a puſh, and overturned 
the milk upon her, and then ran away 


laughing. 


« He preſently afterwards came to a 
green, where ſeveral boys were playing, 
and, on his aſking to be permitted to make 
one of them, they readily conſented, His 
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miſchievous diſpoſition was ſtill at work, and 
taking an opportunity when the ball came to 
him, inſtead of throwing it the right way, 
he ſtruck it into a deep muddy ditch, The 
little boys ran in a hurry to find it, and as 
they were ſtanding one behind the other on 
the brink, he gave the boy furtheſt behind a 
violent puſh, and he preſſing on the reſt, 
they all tumbled into the ditch together. 
As ſoon as they got out, entirely covered 
with mud and mire, they were preparing to 
give him a ſound drubbing; but he got 
Tiger between his legs, whom he clapped 
on his ſides, and on the dog's ſhewing his 
teeth and grinning » they were afraid to pro- 
ceed. Thus he again eſcaped without pu- 
niſhment. | 


« He ſoon afterwards met with a jack- 

aſs quietly feeding in a ditch, and he deter- 
mined tg have, as he called it, ſome fun 
with the animal. He accordingly cut a 
large bunch of thorns, which he contrived 
to fix to the poor beaſt's tail, and then ſit- 
ting Tiger at him, he was greatly diverted 
with the fright and agony of the . animal. 
Tiger, however, paid dear for his maſter's 
ſport ; 
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ſport; for, as he was biting the animal's 
heels, he received fo violent a kick, as laid 
him dead on the ſpot. As this ſad boy had 
no feelings of compaſſion, he did not care 
much for the fate of his dog, whom he left 
with the utmoſt unconcern, and then fat 
down to regale himſelf, 


« He had not been long in that ſituation, 
when a poor blind man came groping his 
way with a couple of ſticks. Though this 
man was a true object of pity and compaſ- 
ſion, yet the wicked little boy was deter- 
mined to play him a trick. He aſked the 
blind man if he would eat a bit with him, 
and on his- accepting his offer, he got 
up to lead de man to the place where he 
fat; but, inftead of ſo doing, he placed 
him on a parcel of wet dung. He then 
took a bit of meat between his fingers to 
put in the blind man's mouth; but he, 
perceiving the trick that was played him, 
made a ſnap at the boy's fingers, and catch- 
ing them between his teeth, made him roar 
molt luſtily. After the blind man had put 
him to a great deal of pain, he let his fin- 
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gers looſe, adviſing him ngver more to be 
guilty of ſuch improper conduct, 


« Even this puniſhment was not ſufficient 
to cure him of his propenſity for miſchief ; 
for he had not gone much further, before he 
ſaw a lame beggar walking on two crutches. 
The beggar craved his charity, when the 
miſchievous little boy pulling out his ſix- 
pence, threw it on the ground, and bid him 
take it; but, as the poor man was ſtooping 


to pick it up, this wicked boy knocked his 


crutches from under him, and the beggar fell 
upon his face, when he ſnatched up the ſix- 
pelice, and ran away laughing. 
* 
6 His career of wickedneſs was, how- 
ever, now -at an end; for, obſerving two 


men coming up to the W he ran away 
as faſt as he could over ſe ral fields. At 


. laſt he came to a. farmer's orchard, and, as 


he was clambering over the fence, a large 
dog ſeized him, and held him faſt. Being 
terribly frightened, he roared out luſtily, 
which brought out the farmer, who in- 
ſtantly called off his dog, but · ſeized hold of 
the boy, ſaying, “ So, my lad, I have caught 

you 
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you at laſt ! You thought you might ſteal 
my apples when you pleaſed ; but you are 
miſtaken, and you ſhall now ſuffer for all.” 
So ſaying, he laid a whip he had in his hand 
very ſmartly on his back and ſhoulders. In 
vain did the ill-natured boy roar. and cry as 
loud as he could; for the farmer did not let 
him go till he had given him a ſevere whip- 


ping. 


« He now began to be ſenſible, that pu- 
niſhment does not fail at laſt to overtake 
the wicked ; but the meaſure of his misfor- 

tunes was not yet completed, As he jumped 
down from a ſtile, he found himſelf in the 
hands of the lame beggar he had thrown on 
his face, He cried and begged pardon, but 
the lame man gave him a ſevere threſhing 
before he let him depart, 


« He again purſued his j Journey, roaring | 
and crying moſt bitterly with pain ; and, 
to encreaſe his misfortunes, he had not 
gone much further, before he found him- 
ſelf ſurrounded by the beys he had fo ill- 
uled in the morning. As ſoon as they ſaw 
him without his dog, they ſet up a ſhout, 
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and began to torment him different ways. 
Some pulled his hair, and others pinched 
him; ſome pelted him with dirt, and others 
ſnapped their handkerchiefs at his legs. He 
endeavoured in vain to make his eſcape, as 
they were deaf to his tears and entreaties. 
At laſt, however, he happened to ſee the 


j ack- aſs he had tormented in the morning, 


' when he ſprung upon his back, hoping by 
that means to eſcape. The aſs inſtantly gal- 
loped away with him, and ſoon bore him 
from his enemies; but the animal {till keep- 
ing his pace, in ſpite of the efforts of the ill- 
natured boy to prevent him, on a ſudden 
ſtopped ſhort at the door of a cottage, and 
began kicking and prancing with ſuch vi3- 
lence, that he threw the little boy from his 
back, and his leg broke in the fall. 


« His cries brought out the family, and 
among them the little girl whoſe milk he 
had ſpilled in the morning. However, they 
took him in, laid him on the bed, and 
there this unfortunate boy had leiſure to re- 
collect himſelf, and reflect on the evils 
which his bad behaviour had brought on 
him in the courſe of one day. He deter- 
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mined, ſhould he recover from this accident, 
he would in future ſtudy to do good, and in- 
Jure no perſon or animal any more,” 


Tommy was vaſtly pleaſed with this ſtory, 


as it ſhewed the difference between being 
good and naughty. Every one loved and aſ- 
ſiſted the little good-natured boy, but every 
one puniſhed and deſpiſed the other. 


— — 


CHAP. VII. 


T2 and Harry having taken it 

into their heads, that they would build 
them a houſe at the bottom of the garden, 
Mr. Barlow not only gave his conſent, but 
went into the copſe, to cut down poles pro- 
per for the purpoſe. Theſe poles, which 
were about as thick as a man's wriſt, and 
about eight feet long, he brought to a point 


at one end, in order to run into the ground. 


So eager were the two little boys at their 
buſineſs, that they ſoon conveyed all the 
poles to the bottom of the garden, and 

H 2 Tommy 
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Tommy ſeemed to have entirely forgotten 
that he was a gentleman, 


Harry then took the ſtakes, and drove 
them into the ground, at the diſtance of 
about a foot, and thus he encloſed a piece 
of land, about ten feet long and eight feet 
wide. This being done, they gathered up 
the bruſh-wood they had cut off, and inter- 
wove it between the poles, ſo as to form a 
kind of fence. They worked ſo hard at 
this buſineſs, that Mr. Barlow, in order to 
encourage them, told them the following 


ſtory of The Grateful Turk: 


« At a time when the Venetians and 
Turks were at war, one of the ſhips of the 
latter was taken and carried into Venice, 
where the crew were all ſold as ſlaves. One 
of theſe unhappy people happened to live 
oppoſite the houſe of a rich Venetian, who 
had an only ſon, then in the twelfth year 
of his age. The little youth uſed frequently 


to ſtop and gaze at Hamet, for ſuch was the 


name of the ſlave, and at laſt, an acquaint» 
ance commenced between them, 


“Though 
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« Though Hamet ſeemed always delight- 
ed with the tender regards of his little friend, 
yet the Jatter frequently obſerved, that in- 
voluntary tears trickled down the cheeks 
of Hamet. The little youth at Jaſt ſpoke 
of it to his father, and begged of him, if 
he could, to make Hamet happy. 


© Hereupon the father determined to fee 
the ſlave, and talk to him himſelf. He went 
to him the next day, and aſked him if he 
were the Hamet, of whom his ſon had ſpo- 
ken ſo kindly. He replied, that he was 
the unfortunate Hamet, who had been three 
years a captive ; and that during that time, 
his little ſon was the only perſon who had 
in the leaſt pitied his misfortunes. © And 
night aud morning, (added he) offer up 
n:y prayers to that power who 1s equally the 
God of Turks and Chriſtians, to ſhower 
down, upon his head every bleſſing he de- 
ſerves, and to preſerve him, from miſeries 


like mine.“ 


« The Venetian merchant then entered 
into cloſer converſation with Hamet, and 
could not help admiring his generous ſenti- 

| H 3 ments 
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ments and manly fortitude, He aſked him, 
what he would do to regain his liberty ? 
„ What would I do! (anſwered Hamet) By 
the Eternal Majeſty of Heaven, I would 
cheerfully face every danger, and even death 
itſelf, in whatever ſhape it might appear !” 


« The merchant then told him, that the 
means of his deliverance were in his own 
hands. « Hear me attentively, (ſaid the 


merchant,) An inveterate foe of mine lives 


in this city, and has heaped upon me every 
injury that ſting the heart of man. Ie is as 
brave as he is haughty, and I muſt confeſs, 
that his ſtrength and valour prevent my at- 
tempting perſonally to revenge my wrongs. 
Now, Hamet, take this dagger, and as 
ſoon as the ſhade of night ſhall envelope 


the city, J will lead you to the place 


where you may at once revenge the inju- 
ries of your friend, and regain your own 
freedom.“ 


« Scorn and contempt now flamed in 
the eyes of Hamet, and, as ſoon as his paſ- 
ſion had a little ſubſided, he exclaimed, O 
gracious prophet! are theſe the wretches by 


whom 
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whom you ſuffer your faithful ſervants to be 
enſlaved! Go, wicked chriſtian, and be 
aſſured, that Hamet would not become an 
aſſaſſin for all the riches of Venice, or to 
purchaſe the freedom of his whole race !” 
The merchant coolly replied, that he was 
forry he had offended him, but thought that 
he prized his freedom at a higher ratez and 
added, as he turned his back, “ You will 
perhaps change your mind to-morrow, after 
you ſhall have more maturely reflected on the 
matter, and he then left him. 


« The next day, the merchant, aecom- 
panied by his fon, returned to Hamet, and 
was going to renew his former converſa- 
tion, when the honeſt Turk exclaimed, 
with a ſevere and fixed countenance, &“ Chriſe 
tian ! ceaſe to inſult the miſerable with pro- 
poſals more ſhocking than death itſelf ! The 
Chriſtian religion may tolerate ſuch acts, 
but to a Mahometan they are an abomina- 


tion!“ 


« Franciſco, for ſuch was the name of 
the Venetian merchant, now tenderly em- 


braced Hamet, and begged he would for- 
give 
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give the trial to which he had put his vir- 
tue, aſſuring him at the ſame time, that his 
ſoul abhorred all deeds of blood and trea- 
chery as much as Hamet himſelf. « From 
this moment (ſaid the merchant) you are 
free; your ranſom is paid, and you are at 
liberty to go where you pleaſe. Perhaps, 
hereafter, when you ſee an unhappy Chriſ- 
tian groaning in "Turkiſh fetters, your ge- 
nerolity may bring Venice to your remem- 
brance.“ 


« The feelings of Hamet at the unex- 
pected deliverance are not to be deſcribed. 
Franciſco put him on board a ſhip, which 
was bound to one of the Grecian iſlands, and 
after taking leave of him in the tendereſt 
manner, forced him to accept of a purſe of 
gold to pay his expences. Affectionate 
was the parting of Hamet with his little 
friend, whom he embraced in an agony of 
tenderneſs, wept over him, and implored 
Heaven to grant him all the bleſſings of this 
life, | 


& About ſix months afterwards, one 
morning, While the family were all in bed, 
r franciſco” 8 
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Franciſco's houſe was diſcovered to be on 
fire, and great part of the houſe was in 
flames before the family was alarmed. The 
terrified ſervants had but juſt time to awaken 
Franciſco, who was no ſooner got into the 
ſtreet, than the whole ſtaircaſe gave way, 
and fell into the flames, 


« If the merchant thought himſelf happy 
on having ſaved himſelf, it was only for a 
moment, as he ſoon recollected, that his be- 
loved ſon was left behind to the mercy of 
the flames. He ſunk into the deepeſt deſ- 
pair, when upon enquiry he found, that his 
fon, who ſlept in an upper apartment, had 
been forgotten in the general confuſton, He 
raved in agonies of grief, and offered half 
his fortune to any one, who would riſk his 
life to fave his child. As he was known to 
be very rich, ſeveral ladders were inſtantly 
raiſed by thoſe who wiſhed to obtain the re- 
ward; but the violence of the flames drove 
every one down who attempted it. 


„The unfortunate youth then appeared 
on the top of the houſe, extending his arms, 


and calling out for aid. The unhappy fa- 
ther 
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ther became motionleſs, and remained in 2 
ſtate of inſenſibility. At this critical mo- 
ment, a man ruſhed through the croud, and 
aſcended the talleſt ladder, ſeeming'y deter- 
mined to reſcue the youth, or periſh in the 
attempt. A ſudden guſt of flame burſting 
forth, led the people to ſuppoſe he was lolt; 
but he preſently appeared deſcending the 
I: dder with the child in his arms, without 


receiving any material injury. An uni- 


verſal ſhout attended this noble action, and 
the father, to his inexpreſſible ſurpriſe, on 
recovering from his ſwoon, found h.s child 
in his arms. 


« After giving vent to the firſt emotions 
of tenderneſs, he enquired after his gene- 
rous deliverer, whoſe features were ſo 
changed by the ſinoke, that they could not 
be. diſtinguiſhed, Franciſco immediately 
preſented him with a. purſe of gold, promi- 
ſing the next day to give him the reward he 
had offered, The ſtranger replied, that 
he ſhould accept of no reward. Franciico 
ſtarted, and thought he knew the voice, 
when his ſon, flew to the armsgof his deli- 

| verer, 
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yerer, and cried out, „It is my dear Ha- 


- met! it is my dear Hamet !” 


« The aſtoniſhment and gratitude of the 
merchant were equally excited, and retiring 
from the crowd, he took Hamet with him 
to a friend's houſe. As ſoon as they were 
alone, Franciſco enquired by what means 


he had bcen a ſecond time enſlaved. 


© ] will tell you in a few words, (ſaid the 
generous Turk.) When I was taken by 
the Venetian gallies, my father ſhared in 
my captivity. It was his fate, and not my 
own, which ſo often made me ſhed thoſe 


tears, which firſt attracted the notice of 


your amiable ſon. As ſoon as your bounty 
had ſet me free, I flew to the Chriſtian who 
had purchaſed my father. I told him, that 
as I was young and vigorous, and he aged 


and infhrm, I would be his ſlave inſtead of 


my father. I added too the gold which 


| your bounty had beſtowed on me, and by 


theſe means I prevailed on the Chriſtian to 


ſend back my father in that ſhip you had 


provided for me, without his knowing the 


cauſe of his freedom. Since that time J 


3 bave 
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have ſtaid here a willing ſlave, and Heaven 
has been ſo gracious as to put it into my 
power to ſave the life of that youth which 
I value a thouſand times more than wy 
own.“ 


The merchant was aſtoniſhed at ſuch 
an inſtance of gratitude and aftection, and 
preſſed Hamet to accept of the halt of his 
fortune, and to ſettle in Venice for the re- 
mainder of his days. Eamet, however, 
with a noble magnanimity, refuſed the 
offer, ſaying, he had done no more than 
what every one ought to do in a fimilar 
ſituation. Though Hamet ſeemed to un- 
der-rate his paſt ſervices to the merchant, 
yet the latter could not ſuffer things to paſs 
in this manner. He again purchaſed his 
freedom, and fitted a ſhip out on purpoſe to 


take him back to his own country, At 


parting, they mutually embraced each other, 
and, as they thought, took an eternal fare- 
well. 


„After many years had elapſed, and 
young Franciſco was grown up to man- 
hood, beloved and reſpected by every one, 
it 
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it ſo happened, that ſome buſineſs made it 
neceſſary for him and his father to viſit a 
neighbouring city on the coaſt, and as they 
ſuppoſed a paſſage by ſea would be more ex- 
peditious than by land, they embarked in 
a Venetian veſſel, which was bound to that 
port, and ready to fail. 


« A favourable gale ſoon wafted them 
out of ſight, and promiſed them a ſpeedy 
paſſage; but, unfortunately for them, be- 
fore they had proceeded half their voyage, 
they were met by ſome Turkiſh veſſels, 
who, after an obſtinate reſiſtance from the 
Venetians, boarded them, loaded them with 
irons, and carried them priſoners to Tunis. 
There they were expoſed in the market- 
place in their chains, in order to be fold as 
ſlaves. | 


« At laſt, a Turk came to the market, 
who ſeemed to be a man of ſuperior rank, 
and after looking over the priſoners, with 
an expreſſion of compaſſion, he fixed his 
eyes upon young Franciſco, and aſked the 
captain what was the price of that young 
captive, The captain replied, that he would 
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not part with him for leſs than five hundred 
pieces of gold. The Turk conſidered that 
as a very extraordinary price, ſince he had 
ſeen him fell others, that exceeded him in 
{ſtrength and vigour, for leſs than a fifth part 


of that money. 


« That is true, (replied the captain) but 
he ſhall either fetch me a price that will re- 
pay me the damage he has occaſioned me, 


or he ſhall labour all the. reſt of his life at 


the oar.” The Turk aſked him, what da- 


mage he could have done him more than the 
reſt of the crew! © It was he (replied the 
captain) who animated the Chriſtians to 
make a deſperate reſiſtance, and thereby 
proved the deſtruction of many of my braveſt 


ſeamen. We three times boarded them 


with a fury that ſeemed invincible, and each 
time did that youth attack us with a cool and 


determined oppoſition ; ſo that we were oblig- 


ed to give up the conteſt, till other ſhips came 


to our aſſiſtance. I will therefore have 


that price for him, or I will puniſh him for 
life? 


The. 
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« The Turk now ſurveyed young Fran- 
ciſco more attentively t::an before; and the 
| young man, who had hitherto fixed his eyes 
in ſullen ſilence on the ground, at length 
raiſed them up; but he had no ſooner be- 
| held the perſon who was talking to the cap- 
5 tain, than, in a loud voice, he uttered the 
| name of Hamet. The Turk, ſtruck with 
aſtoniſhment, ſurveyed him for a moment, 

and then caught him in his arms. 


« After a moment's pauſe, the generous 
. Hamet lifted up his hands to heaven, and 
Fr thanked his God, who had put it in his 
| power to ſhew his gratitude ; but words can- 
not expreſs his feelings, when he found that 
both father and ſon were ſlaves. Suffice it 
to ſay, that he inſtantly bought their free- 
dom, and conducted them to his magnificent 
_ houſe in the city, 


« They had here full leiſure to diſcourſe 
on the ſtrange viciflitudes of fortune, when 
Hamet told his Venetian friends, that after 
their generoſity had procured him liberty, 
he became an officer in the Turkiſh army, 
and happening to be fortunate in all his en- 

188 terpriſes, 
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terpriſes, he had been gradually promoted, 


till he arrived at the dignity of baſhaw of 


Tunis. That in this ſituation, he found 
the greateſt conſolation in alleviating the 
misfortunes of the Chriſtian priſoners, and 
always attended the ſales of thoſe unhappy 
ſlaves, to procure liberty to a certain num- 
ber of them. “ And gracious Allah (ad- 


ded he) has this day put it in my power in 


* 
: 


ſome meaſure to return the duties of ęgrati- 
tude,” | * q 


« They continued ſome days with Ha- 
met, who did every thing in his power to 
amuſe and divert them; but as he found 
their deſire was to return to their own 
country, he told them that he would not 
wiſh to detain them againſt their wiſhes, 
and that they ſhould embark the next day 


in a ſhip bound for Venice, which would 


be furniſhed with a paſſport to carry them 
ſafe there, | 


« The next day he diſmiſſed them with 
every mark of tenderneſs and affection, and 
ordered a party of his own guards to attend 
them to the veſſel, They had no ſooner 

got 
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got on board, than they found, to their in- 
expreſſible ſurpriſe and joy, that they were 
in the very ſhip ia which they had been 
taken, and that, by the generofity of Ha- 
met, not only the ſhip, but even the whole 
crew, were redeemed and reſtored to free- 
dom. Franciſco and his ſon, after a quick 
paſſage, arrived in their own country, where 
they lived beloved and reſpected, and 
endeavoured to convince every one they 
knew, how great were the viciſſitudes of 
fortune, and that God never ſuffers huma- 
nity and generoſity to go unrewarded, here 
or hereafter,” 


The ſtory being now ended, Mr. Bar- 
low, with pleaſure, ſaw the tear ſtealing 
down the cheeks of both Tommy and Har- 
ry, when he led them into the garden to 
amuſe them. | : 


13 CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


b & HEIR next buſineſs was to go to look 


at the houſe they had begun building, 
when they found, that a hurricane which 
had happened the preceding night, had le- 
velled every ſtick with the earth. Tommy 
ſhook his head, but Harry only obſerved, 
that they bad not built it ſtrong enough, and 
that they muſt drive their poſts further into 
the ground. They therefore ſet about re- 
pairing it, and in the courſe of a few days 
completed the whole, ſo as to make it ca- 
pable of affording them ſhelter from the le- 
vereſt ſhower, 


The winter had now ſet in with its uſual 
ſeverity, ſo that the two youths were at pre- 
ſent no longer able to purſue their labours 
in the garden; ; but they now and then took 
a walk in the air. One day, when the 
ſnow which had fallen was a good deal gone 
of, Tommy and Harry took their uſual 
walk. They were ſo deep in converſation, 


that they wandered much further than they 
intended, 
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intended, and got into paths, with which 
they were not well acquainted, They 


therefore thought it prudent to return as 
faſt as poſſible, 


It unfortunately happened, that in paſſing 
through a wood, they wandered from the 
right path, and could not tell where they 
were, To add to their diſtreſs, the wind 
| from the north began to blow with great 
fury, and fo violent a fall of fnow came on, 
as obliged them to ſeek ſhelter, The hol- 
low of an aged oak afforded them a com- 
fortable aſylum, and they exerted all their 
youthful abilities to keep themſelves warm, 
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Tommy had never before Een 


hardſhips of this nature, and, for ſome time, 
ſhewed an heroic courage; but hunger and 
fear at laſt got the better of him, when, 
with tears in his eyes, he aſked Harry what 
they ſhould do, «„ Why, (replied Harry, 
with undaunted courage) we muſt ſtay here 
till the ſtorm is over, and then endeavour 
| to find our way home,”? 


| After 
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After remaining ſome time in the hollow 
of the tree, the ſtorm greatly abated, when 
they began their march through the ſnow, 
which had completely covered every track, 
and what was worſt of all, the day began 
to cloſe, Harry had great difliculty to per- 
ſuade his companion, who was up to his 
knees in ſnow every ſtep he took, to pur- 
ſue his march. 


At length, however, they came to ſome 
lighted embers, which probably ſome la- 
bourers had juſt quitted. Harry then got 
together all the dry pieces of wood he could 
find, and placing them on the embers, they 
ſoon caught fire, which afforded them a 
comfortable warmth, Tommy, as they 
were warming themſelves, obſerved to Har- 
ry, that it was a terrible thing to be cold 
and hungry, and more ſo to a gentleman 
than to a common perſon. 


Harry replied, that what he had felt from 
the ſtorm might be. diſagreeable to a gen- 
tleman, but it was nothing more than com- 
mon to country farming people, who were 
of more uſe to the community than gentle- 
| men, 
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men, who where ready to die under the leaſt 
degree of fatigue, For his part, he thought 
it much better to be a plain countryman 
than a fine laced gentleman. 


While they where converſing together an 
ſuch ſubjects as theſe, a little boy came 
along ſinging, with a bundle of ſticks on 
his ſhoulder, whom Harry happened to 
know. In fact, he was the very little rag- 
ged boy, to whom Tommy had given the 
clothes in the ſummer. Harry inſtantly 
ſpoke to him, and deſired him to ſhew them 
the way out of the wood, which he readily 
conſented to, but adviſed them to go. firſt 
to his father's houſe, and, while they warm- 
ed themſelves, they would ſend to Mr. Bar- 
low to acquaint him where they where. 
Tommy joyfully accepted the offer, and 
the little boy led them to his father's cot- 


tage. 


As ſoon as they arrived there, the good 
woman, who knew them again, gave them 
a hearty weicome, and threw a large fag- 
got on the fire to give them a comfortable 
warm. She faid ſhe had not any thing in 


the 
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the houſe worth aſking Tommy to eat, as 
ſhe had nothing better than brown bread and 
bacon, Tommy, however, had faſted fo 
Jong, and was ſo hungry, that he ſaid he 
could eat any thing. 


The good woman laid a clean coarſe 
cloth, and ſoon brought ſome bacon on an 
earthen plate, together with ſome coarſe 
brown bread, The two youths having eat 
nothing ſince the morning, made a moſt 
hearty meal, while the honeſt farmer went 


to acquaint Mr. Barlow of the ſafety of his 


pupils, which gave infinite ſatifaction to 
that reverend gentleman, as he had diſ- 


patched people every where in purſuit of 


them. 


The next morning, after they had related 


all the particulars of their expedition, Mr. 
Barlow delired Tommy to read the fol- 
lowing account of ſome people who were 
buried in the ſnow, when he began as fol- 
lows : 


c The country, in which this accident 


happened, is full of rocks and mountains, 
which 


| 
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which are ſo exceedingly high, that the 
ſnow lies perpetually on them. The val- 
lies between theſe mountains are inhabited 
by a brave and induſtrious people, who alſo 
cultivate the ſides of the mountains; but 
the tops of the higheſt of them are ſo ex- 
ceedingly cold, that ice and ſnow are per- 


petually to be ſeen on them. 


cc As ſoon as the froſt and ſnow ſet in, 
the inhabitants confine themſelves to their 
houſes, which they know how to make 
comfortable and agreeable. The roads then 
become impaſlable, and the only proſpect 
is ſnow and ice. On the return of warmer 
weather, the ſnow thaws from the ſides of 
the mountains, and is frequently under- 
mined by the torrents of water, which pour 
down with great impetuoſity. From this 
cauſe it ſometimes happens, that ſuch pro- 
digious bodies of ſnow fall down, as are 


' ſufficient to bury beaſts and houſes, and 
even whole villages are ſometimes hidden 


under them. 


« Tn the neighbourhood of thefe vaſt 


mountains, which are called the Alps, ony; 


the 
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the nineteenth of March, 1755, a ſmall 
cluſter of houſes were entirely buried by 
two immenſe bodies of ſnow, which fell 
upon them from a higher part of the moun- 
tain. All the inhabitants were then within 
doors, except one Joſeph Rochia and his 
| fon, a lad of fifteen years of age, who were 
on the roof of their houſe, removing the 
ſnow which had fallen for three days ſuc- 
ceſſively. 


A prieſt, who happened to be going 
by in his way to church, adviſed them to 
come down, having juſt before obſerved a 
body of ſnow tumbling from the mountain 
towards them. The man and his fon de- 
ſcended with all poſlible haſte, and fled they 
knew not whither. At laſt, turning round 
to look back, he faw his own and his neigh- 
bours houſes, in which were twenty-two 
perſons, covered with a high mountain of 
ſnow. After viewing this ſorrowful fight, 
he haſtened to a friend's houſe at ſome diſ- 
tance, 


« Five days afterwards, Joſeph got upon 
the ſnow, accompanied by his fon and two 
2 "of 
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of his wife's brothers, with an intent to diſ- 
cover whereabouts his houſe lay buried; 
but, after various trials, they were obliged 
to give up the purſuit. The month of April 
proving hot, and the ſnow beginning to give 
way, Joſeph again made a ſecond effort, in 
order to recover his effects, and bury the 
unfortunate victims. On the 24th of April, 
the ſnow was greatly diminiſhed, when he 

roke through ice the thickneſs of ſix Eng- 
lich feet, and with a long pole touched the 
ground ; but the might coming on, obliged 

him to deſiſt for that time. $5.5 
« His wife's brother, who had been in- 
formed of this misfortune, came the next 
day to the houſe where Jofeph was, and, 
after reſting himſelf a little, they both went 
to work on the ſnow. They then made 
another opening, Which led them to the 
houſe they were in ſearch of, As they 
found no dead bodies in the ruins, they 
ſearched for the ſtab'e, which was at the 
diſtance of about two hundred and forty 
Engliſh feet. Having found the ſtable, they 
heard a cry of, © Help, my dear brother! 
=O ſurpriſed and encouraged by theſe 
K words, 
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words, they laboured with additional ar- 


dour, till they had made a large opening, 


through which the brother immediately de- 
ſcended, where the ſiſter, with a faint and 
feeble voice, faid to him, „I have always 
truſted in God and you, and knew that you 
would not forſake me. 


The huſband and the other brother 
then went down, and found the wife about 
forty-five, the ſiſter about thirty-five, and 


the daughter about thirteen years old, all 
ſtill alive. Theſe they raiſed on their ſhoul- 


ders to men above, who pulled them up as 


from a deep pit, and carried them to a neigh- 
bouring houſe; for they were unable to walk, 


being fo waſted that they appeared like 


ſkeletons. 


« The magiſtrates of the place came 
ſome days afterwards to viſit them, and 
found the wife {till unable to uſe her feet, or 
riſe from the bed, owing to the ſeverity of 
the cold ſhe had endured, and the poſture 
to which ſhe had been confined. The filter, 
whole icgs they had bathed with hot wine, 


was a litile recovered, and could walk with 
{ome 
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ſome difficulty. The daughter ſtood in no 
need of any further remedies. 


« The woman gave the following ac- 
count of their ſituation while buried in the 
ſnow. On the morning of the nineteenth 
of March their were in the ſtable, with a 
boy of about ſix years old, and a girl of 
thirteen, There were fix goats in the 
ſtable, one of which having brought forth 
two dead kids the night before, they went 
to carry her a meſs of rye-flour gruel. 
There were alſo an aſs and five or ſix fowls, 


« They had got into a warm corner of 
the ſtable, waiting there till the church bell 
ſhould ring, as they propoſed to attend di- 
vine ſervice. Joſeph's wife related, that 
having occaſion to go and kindle a fire in 
the houſe, while her huſband was clearing 
away the ſnow from the top of it, ſhe per- 
ceived a great body of ſnow breaking down 
towards her, when ſhe immediately went 
back into the ſtable, ſhut the door, and 
mentioned to her ſiſter what ſhe had ſeen. 
Three minutes had ſcarcely elapſed, when 
they heard the roof break over their heads, 

together 
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together with part of the cieling. They 
immediately got into the manger, to which 
was tied the aſs, who got looſe by kicking 
and ſtruggling, and threw down a ſmall 


veſſel, which they afterwards found, and 


uſed to hold the melted ſnow, the principal 
liquor they had to drink, 


& The main prop of the ſtable being for- 
tunately over the manger, it reſiſted the 
weight of the ſnow. Their firſt care was 
to conlider what they ſhould live upon. 
The lifter ſaid ſhe had fifteen cheſnuts in 
her pocket; the children ſaid they had 
breakfaſted, and therefore could do without 
any thing more till the next day. They 
recollected, that they were between thirty 
and forty biſcuits in a place near the ſtable ; 
but they were not able to get at them on 
account of the fnow. They frequently 
called for help, but in vain. 


« They eat part of the cheſnuts the firſt 
day, and drank ſome ſnow water. The als 
was reſtleſs, and the goats kept bleating for 
ſome days, after which they heard nothing 


more of them, Two of the goats, how- 
ever, 
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ever, were {till living, and being near the 
manger, they felt them. They found that 
one of them was big, and they reco'lected 
it would kid about the middle of April. 
The milk of the other preferved their lives. 
Not the leaſt ray of light was to be ſeen, 
though the crowing of the fowls, for about 
twenty days, gave them fome notice of night 
and morning ; but, when the fowls died, 
they could no longer make any di ſtinction. 


c Being very hungry the ſecond day, they 
eat all the cheſnuts, and drank what milk 
the goat yielded, being at firſt about two 
pounds a day, but that foon decreaſed. On 
the third day, they made another vain at- 
tempt to get at the cakes. They there- 
fore reſolved to take all poſſible care to feed 
the goats, which there were enabled to do 
by means of the hay-loft being juſt above 
the manger, from whence the ſiſter pulled 
ſome down, through a hole into the rack, 
and gave it to the goats as long as ſhe could 
reach it; and, when it got beyond her 
reach, the goats got at it themſelves by 
climbing on her ſhoulders, 
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« On the ſixth day, the poor little boy 
grew fick, and fix days after that deſired 
his mother, who had kept him in her arms 
all the time, to lay him at length in the man- 
ger. She complied with his deſire, and then 
taking him by the hand, found it was cold, 
as well as his mouth. She then gave him a 
little milk, when the poor boy cried, « Oh 
my father is in the ſnow ! O father! fa- 
ther!“ and then expired, 


« The goat's milk began to diminiſh 
daily; but, according to the womens re- 
collection, it would not be long before the 
other goat would kid, which ſhe ſoon did, 
and the young one dying immediately, they 
in courſe had all the milk for their own 


nouriſhment. The circumſtance of the 


goat's kidding, led them to ſuppoſe that 
the middle of April was come. As often 
as they called the goat to them, it would 
come, and lick their hands and faces, and 
every day afforded them about two pounds 
of milk, which ſaved them from periſh- 


ing, preſerved their exiſtence till they 


were relieved in the manner before re- 
lated. It is no. wonder, if the goats were 
| properly 
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properly taken care of, for the reſt of their 


lives, in the manner which gratitude would 
dictate,” 


The ſtory being now ended, Tommy 
could not help exclaiming, O dear Sir! 
what a variety of accidents people are ex- 
poſed to in this world!“ Mr. Barlow re- 
plied, that it was very true; but that, in 
ſuch caſes, it was neceſſary for us to im- 
prove ourſelves in ſuch a manner as to be 
able to ſtruggle with them, and not ſuffer 
them to conquer us. 


C HAP. IX. 


OMMY, during his reſidence with Mr, 

Barlow, had loſt a great part of his 
Weſt-Indian pride, and had contracted 
many acquaintances among poor families. 
In imitation of Mr. Barlow, he went about 
from houſe to houſe, enquiring after the 
health and welfare of their families, and 
the returns of c1vility and gratitude he met 


with 
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with amply rewarded his tenderneſs and hu- 
manity. He began to reflect on every thing 
he heard, and to imitate whatever he ſaw that 
appeared laudable and praiſe-worthy. 


Mr. Barlov/ had a large Newfoundland 
dog, which was exceedingly good-natured, 
and very fond of the water. Tommy had 
by this time learned to make even animals 
reſpect him, and he and Cæſar were upon 
exceeding good terms. He would ſcme- 
times divert himſelf with throwing a ſtick 
into the water, which the dog would in- 
ſtantly fetch in his mouth, and lay it down 
at his feet. When he would ſtroke and pat 
him by the way of encouragement. 


Tommy had heard Mr. Barlow give an 
account in what manner the Kamtſchatkan 
dogs drew their ſledges, and he determined 
to make an experiment of that nature, 
Being one day perfectly diſengaged from: 
buſineſs, he furniſhed himſelf with ſome 
rope, and a k*tchen chair, which he intend- 
ed to make uſe of inſtead of a ſledge. He 
then coaxed Cæſar into a large yard be- 
hind the houſe, and placing the chair flat 
| | : upon 
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upon the ground, he faſtened the dog to it, 
with great care, and no ſmall ſhare of in- 
genuity. Cæſar, however, did not under- 
ſtand being harneſſed, and was ignorant of 
the part he was to act. At laſt Tommy 
mounted his ſeat triumphantly with a whip 
in his hand, and began his career, 


A number of the neighbouring little boys 
gathered round the young gentleman, which 
made him the more anxious to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf, Tommy began to make ule of 
thoſe expreſſions to his dog, which he 
had heard coachmen apply to their horſes, 
and ſmacked his whip with great conſe. 
quence. Cæſar, who had not been uſed 
to this kind of language, grew rather im- 
patient, and ſhewed his diſlike to his pre- 
ſent ſituation, by endeavouring to get rid 
of his harneſs. TI his drew on Tommy the 
laugh of the ſpectators which made him 
more eager to perform his exploit with ho- 
nour, and, after having tried many experi- 
ments with his ſteed, and being a little an- 
gry with him, he applied a pretty ſeyere 
lath to his hinder parts. Cæſar was very 
angry at this, and inſtantly ſet off at full 

ſpecd, 
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ſpeed, dragging the chair, with the driver 
upon it, at a prodigious rate. 


Tommy now looked about him with a 
triumphant air, and maintained his ſeat 
with great firmneſs and addreſs. Unfortu- 
nately, however, at no great diſtance was 
a large horſepond, which gradually ſhelved 
to the depth of three or four feet. The 
affrighted Cæſar, by a kind of natural in- 
ſtinct, ran thither, in hopes of getting rid 
of his tormentor ; while Tommy, who be- 
gan not much to like his ſituation, in vain 
endeavoured to pacify and reſtrain his ſteed. 
Cæſar, without paying any regard to his 
driver, precipitately ruſhed into the pond, 
and carried both carriage and driver into 
the middle of it. The boys who were ſpec- 
tators, now received freſh matter of diver- 
ſion, and, notwithſtanding their reſpect for 
Tommy, they could not help uttering loud 
ſhouts. of deriſion, The unmannerly ex- 
ultations of the ſpeRators very much diſ- 
compoſed our little hero; but his misfor- 
tunes had not yet reached their ſummit. 
Cæſar, by floundering about in the pond, 
and by making a too ſudden turn, over- 
turned 
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turned the ear, and threw poor Tommy 


into the water. 


A ſudden thaw having commenced the 
day before, occaſioned the pond to be a 
mixture of ice and water, and mud and 
mire. Through this he ſtruggled as well 
as he was able, his feet ſometimes ſlipping, 
and then down he tumbled. At laſt, how- 
ever, he got ſafe through the ice, mud, and 
water, with the loſs of both his ſhoes, 
Such was the appearance of poor I ommy 
when he got out of the pond, that the whole 
troop of ſpectators, who where incapable of 
ſtifling their laughter, broke forth in re- 
doubled peals, which irritated the unfortu- 
nate hero to a violent degree of rage. ' As 
ſoon as he had ftruggled to the ſhore, for- 
getting the ſituation he was in, he fell upon 
the boys with great fury, and fo liberally 
dealt his blows on every fide, that he put 
them all to flight. 


While Tommy was thus revenging the 
affronts he thought he had received, and 
purſuing the vanquiſhed about the yard, the 


noiſe and uproar brought Mr. Barlow to the 
| door, 
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door, who could hardly help laughing at 
the ſorrowful figure of his pupil, with the 
water dropping from every part of his body, 
and the violent attacks he was making. 


Such was the agitation of Tommy's mind, 
that it was ſome little time before he could 


liſten to the calls of Mr. Barlow. At laſt, 


having heard his preceptor's voice, he re- 


ſyectfully approached him, and related every 
thing that had happened. Mr. Barlow im- 
mediately led him into the houſe, and having 
adviſed him to undreſs himſelf and go to bed, 
he carried him a little warm wine to drink, 
and thus this unfortunate affair ended with- 
out any evil conſequences, 


Not long after this, Tommy was to pay 

a viſit to his parents, and Harry was to ac- 
company him. They no ſooner arrived at 
Mr. Merton's, than they found a crowded 
aſſembly to receive them. It is impoſſible 
to deſcribe the many flattering encomiums 
that were paſled upon Tommy, not even 
his hair or his teeth paſted without ſome 
compliment, while nobody took the leait 
notice of Harry, except Mr. Merton, who 
| | treated 
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treated him in the moſt tender and affec- 
tionate manner. 


Among the company, however, was an 
amiable young lady, Miſs Simmons, who 
advanced towards Harry, with the greateſt 
affability, and entered into converſation with 
him. This young lady had the misfortune 
to loſe her father and mother in her infancy, 
and was then under the care of an uncle, 
who brought her up in ſuch a manner, as 
contributed to inform her mind, without 
ſuffering her to acquire thoſe faſhionable ta- 


lents, which are ſo pernicious to the fair of 


the riſing generation, 

This young lady, whoſe character was 
ſingularly benevolent, addreſſed Harry in 
ſuch a manner as ſet him perfectly at his 
eaſe, He poſſeſſed ſuch a natural politeneſs 
and good-nature as is infinitely preferable 
to all the artificial graces of ſociety. He 
indeed had not that vivacity, or rather im- 
pertinence, which renders a boy the darling 
of the ladies, and pe ſſes for wit among ſu- 
perficial people; but he paid the ſtricteſt 
attention to what was fail to him, and al- 


L ways 
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ways anſwered to the purpoſe, It was ſor 


theſe reaſons, that Miſs Simmons, who was 
much older and more improved than Harry, 
was highly pleaſed with his converſation, 
and thought it preferable to any thing of the 
kind tſhe had met among the number of 
ſmart young gentlemen, with whom ſhe had 
converſed at Mr. Merton's houſe, 


At dinner time, when Harry ſaw ſo many 
fine gentlemen and ladies, ſo many pow- 
dered ſervants to ſtand behind them, ſuch a 
multitude of diſhes, and ſuch pomp and ſo- 
lemnity about merely ſatisfying the appetite, 
he could not help envying the condition of 
his father's labourers, who, when they find 
themſelves hungry, fit perfectly at eaſe under 
an hedge, and make a hearty meal, without 


table-cloth, plates, compliments. 


Tommy never opened his mouth, but his 
words were caught by the whole company, 
who conſidered them as ſo many marks of 
the molt brilliant wit, while little or no no- 
tice was taken of Harry, 


The 
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The time was paſled in all thoſe fa- 
ſhionable amuſements, which tend only 
to corrupt the morals of youth, and had 
fuch an influence on the mind of Tommy, 
that he began almoſt to hate the name of 
Mr. Barlow, and no longer paid any reſpect 
to his friend Harry, who received very little 
ſatisfaction from this viſit, except in his con- 
verſation with Miſs Simmons, 


One day, a bu!l was to be baited in the 
neighbourhood, when Tommy, and all his 
gay and flighty companions, ſtole away to 
ſee it, and Harry reluctantly followed them 
at a diſtance ; for he had received very ſin- 
gular ill- treatment, not only from the young 
viſitors at Mr. Merton's houſe, but even 
from Tommy himſelf. 


While this human ſpectacle was going 
forward, a poor half-naked black came to 
them, and humbly implored their charity. 
The poor black, finding he could get no- 
thing from them, (for Tommy had ſpent 
all his money in trifles, and the reſt of 
the young gentleman only made a laugh of 
the poor man) he approached the place 

where 
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where Harry ſtood, holding out the remains 
of his tattered hat, and imploring charity. 
Harry put his hand in his pocket, and gave 
him the only ſix-pence he had. 


The dogs now attacked the bull with 
ſuch fury, that the animal became mad 
and outrageous ; he killed two of the dogs 
preſently, and ſoon after ſnapped the rope 
that held him. It is impoſlible to deſcribe 
the terror and confuſion that followed, 
Thoſe who had but juſt before been rejoic- 
inz in the torments of the pocr animal, 
now fled with precipitation, and were pur- 
ſued by the enraged bull, who trampled 
over ſome, gored others, and thus took 
ample vengeance for the injuries he had re- 
ceived, 


The furious animal, then changes its 
courſe, ran towards the ſpot where Tommy 


and his aſſociates ſtood, and put them to 


flight: but the bu'l was too ſwift for them, 
and Tommy ſtumbling and falling to the 
ground, lay directly in the way of his pur- 
ſuing enemy. Maſter Merton was now 


given over for loſt. 


Harry 
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Harry had all this time kept his ground, 
but now ſeeing his little friend in extreme 
danger, he determined to reſcue him, or 
loſe his life in the attempt. With a cou- 
rage and preſence of mind above his years, 
he catched up a prong, which had been 
dropped by one of the fugitives, and at the 
very inſtant the bull was ſtooping to re- 
venge himſelf on the defenceleſs Tommy, 
he gave him a deep wound in the flank. 
The wounded animal inſtantly turned round 
to attack a more formidable enemy, and it 


is highly probable, that, notwithſtanding 


Harry's courage and reſolution, his life 
would have paid for the ſalvation of his 
frier d, had not the generous black, to whom 
he had juſt before given ſix-pence, inſtant- 
ly fled to his aſſiſtance. With a large ſtick 
he had in his hand, he gave the bull fo vic- 
lent a blow as called off his attention from 


Harry. He inſtantly turned round to his 


new enemy, who, with the greateſt dexte- 
rity, ſhifted from him, and got hold of 
his tail, by which he held faſt, and fo bela- 
boured the bull with his ſtick, that he was 
at laſt obliged to lie down, when they threw 
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a rope over his horns, and faſtened him to 
a tree, 


While theſe matters were tranſacting, 
Mr. Merton had ſent out his ſervants to ſee 
after the young gentlemen, They flew to 
the ſpot where their young maſter lay, who, 
though he had not received any injury, was 
half dead with fear and terror. As ſoon as 
Harry ſaw that Tommy was fafe in the 
hands of his ſervants, he aſked the black 
to go along with him; but he took the 
road which led to his father's houſe, inſtead 
of returning to Mr. Merton's. 


CHAT. X. 


Ms. Merton was looking out at the 

window, when ſhe ſaw her ſon in the 
arms of one of the ſervants who was 
bringing vi home. Judge what was the 


feelings of ſo fond a mother! ſhe fainted 
at the fight, and was ſome time before ſhe 
-rTecovered. At length, coming to herſelf, 


ne 
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and finding he had received no injury, ſhe 
embraced him with the greateſt tenderneſs, 
and accuſed the abſent Harry with enticing 
him, and the reſt of the young gentlemen, 
to the bull-baiting. However, when the 
matter came to be cleared up, and ſhe found 
that her ſon owed his life to his valour, ſhe 
was aſhamed of her partiality. 


At this inſtant Mr. Barlow, who knew 
nothing of what had paſſed, arrived at Mr. 
Mertoi's, where he was received by that 
gentleman with every mark of hoſpitality, 
Mr. Merton related to him every thing 
that had paſſed, and concluded with lament- 
ing how much unlike his ſon was to the 
amiable little Harry. A long and intereſt- 
ing diſcourſe took place between the two 
gentlemen, when Mr. Barlow prevailed on 
Mr. Merton to believe, that, in a little; 
time, his fon Tommy might be brought 
to forget all his pride, and become an ami- 
able young gentleman, however poiſoned 
his mind might have been by too much in- 
dulgence, and the flattery of the viſitors at 


his houſe, 
This 
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This converſation being ended, Mr. 
Merton conducted Mr, Barlow into another 
room, and introduced him to the company, 
who received him with great politeneſs, and 
particularly Mrs, Merton, .who began to 
think, that her conduct to her ſon was not 


entirely rational and prudent, 


Tommy, who was ſo lately the idol of 
this flattering circle, appeared to be much 
humbled. He indeed approached Mr. Bar- 


low with every appearance of modeſty and 


gratitude, and anſwered all his. queſtions in 
the moſt reſpectful manner; but he could 
not conceal that dejection of mind, which 
evidently appeared on his countenance, 


Mr. Barlow was too ſenſible a man not to 


ſee theſe marks of contrition, and drew 
from them the molt pleaſing omens, 


'The company now began to depart for 
their refpective homes, and Tommy, who, 
before was ſo fond of the company of the 
young gentlemen, ſeemed not a little pleaſed 
at their departure. Mr. Merton's houſe, 
which had for ſome days been a ſcene of 
noiſe, buſtle, and foſtivity, was become 
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the abode of tranquility and repoſe. As 
Mr. Barlow was not fond of cards, an amuſe- 
ment in which too much time is frequently 
ſpent, he propoſed that Miſs ſhould read a 
ftory for the entertainment of the company, 
which ſhe inſtantly complied with, and ac- 
compliſhed the taſk with great accuracy, 
preciſion, and judgment. 


The time for retiring to reſt being now 
come, the company broke up for the even- 
ing. The next day Tommy roſe before 
his father and mother, and, as his mind 
was much impreſſed with the ſtory read by 
Miſs Simmons the preceding evening, in 
which fhe had deſcribed the wonderful ex- 
ploits of ſome Arabian horſemen, he beg- 
ged his little horſe might be ſaddled, and 
that William, one of the footmen, might 
attend him in his morning's ride. 


He had now got it into his head to make 

a figure as an Arabian horſeman, and he 
imagined, that nothing could be fo great as 
- guiding a high-mettled ſteed over dreary 
and deſolate waſtes, ſuch as he had heard 
- Miſs Simmons deſcribe. He therefore choſe 
the 
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the common before his father's houſe as the 
proper field of action, that being the moſt 
rugged part in the neighbourhood. 


He accordingly put on his boots, and or- 
dered William to attend him. This ſer- 
vant had been accuſtomed to humour him 
in whatever he took into his head, and in- 
deed he might have endangered the loſs of 
his place had he ſhewn the leaſt reluctance 
to obey his commands, Mrs. Merton had 
ſtrictly forbidden her ſon ever to ride with 
ſpurs, and had ordered all the ſervants never 
to ſuffer him to put on- thoſe dangerous im- 
plements. Tommy had long complained 
of this ſevere: reſtriction, which ſcemed to 
leſſen his abilities as a horſeman, and very 
much wounded his pride; but as he had 
now taken it into his head to be an Arabian 
herſeman, he could no longer ſubmit to 
that reſtraint. However, as he dared not to 
aſk for ſpurs, he went to one of the maids, 
and got from her two large pins, which he 
very ingeniouſly ſtuck into his boots, and 
then mounted his horſe. 


He 
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He had not ridden far, before he thought 
of putting his horſemanſhip to the trial, and 
accordingly gave his horſe a very ſharp 
prick with his pins. The animal, being a 
ſpirited creature, ſet off with him at full 
gallop, and William knew not whether this 
ſudden ſtart was from accident or deſign. 
Seeing, however, that the horſe gallopped 
over the rougheſt part of the common, 
while Tommy uſed all his efforts to ſtop 
him, he thought it prudent to endeavour to 
overtake him, and, therefore purſued him 
with all poſſible ſpeed. The poney, hear- 
ing another horſe behind him, rather en- 
creaſed his pace; ſo that while Tommy was 
carried over the common with ſuch violent 
ſpeed, William was in vain purſuing him. 
Juſt as the ſervant thought he had reach- 
ed his maſter, his horſe exerted all his 
ſtrength to puſh forward, and left his pur- 
ſuer at a diſtance behind him, 


The young gentleman maintained his 
ſeat admirably well, but he began ſeriouſly 
to reilect on his own ungovernable ambi- 
tion, and would have been happy to ex- 


change his high-mettled ſteed for the droneſt 
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aſs in England. The race continued with- 
out any appearance of abatement, when the 
poney turned ſhort on a ſudden, upon an at- 
tempt of his maſter to ſtop him, and ruſhed 
into a quagmire, This ſtopped him for a 
moment, and gave Tommy an opportunity 
of ſlipping off his back into a ſoft bed of 
mire. 


The ſervant had now time to get up to 
Tomny, and reſcue him from his diſagree— 
able ſituation, - where he had received no 
other damage than that of daubing his 
clothes. The ſervant was very much fright- | 
ened at the ſituation of his young maſter 
while the horſe was running away with him ; 
but finding he had received no injury, he 
left Tommy to walk home on foot, while 
he went in purſuit of the poney. 


Tommy, in the mean time, walked pen- 
ſively along the common, thinking of the 
different accidents he had encountered, and 
of the various diſappointments he had met 
with in his purſuit of glory, While his 
mind was thus employed, a poor and rag- 
ged figure made his appearance. He was 

a Scotch 
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a Scotch highlander, dreſſed in a tattered - 
plaid, and a large broad ſword by his fide. 
He was leading two poor children, and car- 
ried a third in his arms. Tommy imme- 
diately took notice of him, which the poor 
man ſceing, pulled off his hat, and begged 
his charity, Our little gentleman, after 
ſome converſation with him, put his hand in 
his pocket, and gave him a ſhilling to buy 
himſelf and his children ſome bread, The 
poor man gratefuily thanked him, and pur- 
lucd his journey. 


Tommy had not proceeded a great way 
before he met with another adventure. A 
flock of ſheep was running with all poſſible 
{peed from the purſuit of a large dog. As 
he was an enemy to all cruelty, he endea- 
voured to drive the dog from his prey. 
i he dog, however, probably deſpiſing the 
tize of little Tommy, after growling and 
ſhewing his teeth, for a little time, ar laſt 
ſeized upon the ſkirt of Tommy's coat, 
ihaking it with every appearance of rage; 
but the youth neither attempted to run, nor 
ſhewed any marks of fear, only endeavour- 
ing to Ciiengage himſelf? from his enemy. 
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It is probable, that Tommy would have 
ſuffered much from the teeth of the en- 
raged animal, had not {the honeſt man, 
whom he had juſt pn tl to his aſſiſt - 
ance, and laid the dog ſprawling on the 
ground with a ſtroke of his broad ſword, 
Tommy thanked his deliverer in the moſt 
grateful manner, and deſired him to attend 
him to his father's houſe, where he and his 


children ſhould receive every refreſhment 
their houſe could afford. 


Tommy being arrived within a ſhort diſ- 
tance of the houſe, met his father and Mr. 
Barlow, who were walking to enjoy the 
morning air before breakfaſt. They were 
ſurpriſed at the appearance Tommy made, 
he being beſpattered with mud from head 
to foot. Ihe youth, however, without 
giving them time to make any enquiries, 
ran up to the gentlemen, and wiſhed them 
a good morning. Mr, Merton was very 
glad to find his ſon was not hurt, for he 
doubted not, from thr ſituation of his clothes, 
that he had fallen from a horſe, which was 
preſently confirmed by the appearance of 
William, who was leading the poney. 

On 
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6: the ſervant telling Mr. Merton, that 
moſt quiet and eaſy horſe he had. He then 
aſked William, if he had not been ſo impru- 
dent as to let his young maſter have ſpurs, 
which the ſervant poſitively denied. Mr. 
Merton, who was convinced there was 
ſomething more in the buſineſs than he 
could get at, ſurveyed Tommy very atten- 
tively, and ſoon found out his ingenious 
contrivance to ſupply the place of ſpurs. ' 
Though his father could hardly keep his 
countenance at this diſcovery, he endea- 
voured to convince him of his imprudence, 
which might have been attended with very 
diſagreeable conſequences, ſuch as a broken 
limb, and even the loſs of life. He there- 
fore deſired him for the future to be more 
cautious, and they then returned to the 
houſe, when Mr. Merton gave orders, that 
proper nouriſhment might be adminiſtered 
to the beggar and his children, whom Tom- 
my had brought home with him, and then 
diſmiſſed the poor man with a valuable 
preſent. 


M 2 After 
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After dinner, a very intereſting conver- 
ſation took place between Mr. Parlow and 
his pupil Tommy, who confeſſed that he had 
been a very unthinking boy, and that he had 
forfeited all kind of pretenſion to the future 


| kindneſs of his worthy preceptor. Mr. 


Barlow told him, that to be ſenſible of his 
fault -was half way to a reformation, and 
therefore begged that he would open his 
mind without the leaſt reſerve. | 


Encouraged by this kind declaration, 
Tommy thus proceeded. © Since I have 
been at home, Sir, I have been ſurrounded 
by a number of fine young gentlemen and 
ladies, who, becauſe their parents are rich, 
thought they. had a right to deſpiſe every 
one who was poor. Indeed, they at laſt 
learned me to think ſo too, and to forget all 
your wiſe admoniticns, As they told me, 
every thing centered in politeneſs, I imitat- 
ed them on all occaſions, and ſoon became 
as bad -as themſelves. They were always 


laughing at poor Harry Sandford, and at 
Jaſt brought me to ſlight his company.” 
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J am very ſorry for that, (replied Mr. 
Barlow) becauſe I am ſure he loves you. 
That, however, is of no great conſcquence, 
for he finds ſufficient employment among 
his father's labourers in the fields, and I am 
ſure he would be rather there than in any 
gentleman's houſe whatever. I will inform 
him, that you have got other acquaintance, 
and do not wiſh him to interrupt you in fu- 
ture,” 


Tommy replicd, with tears in his eyes, 
« I did not think, Sir, you could be fo cruel! 
] love him better then all the company I 
have lately ſeen put together, and I ſhall 
never more be happy till he forgives all my 
paſt unfriendly behaviour,” T ommy then 
went on to acquaint Mr. Barlow with all the 
ill treatment he had been guilty of to his 
friend Harry, and, concluded with aſkeng, 
if he thought it poſſible that Harry would 
ever forgive him. 


f Our little gentleman here burſt into a 
flood of tears, and Mr. Barlow, after hav- 
ing ſuffered him to eaſe his mind that way, 
told him, he muſt aſk Harry's pardon. Io 
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this Tommy had no objection, and begged 
that Mr. Barlow would bring him to their 
houſe. To this the reverend gentleman 
objected, ſaying it was his place to go to 
Harry, and not Harry's to come to him. 
Tommy's pride was not yet quite conquer- 
ed, and he replied, that he thought it would 
be very unbecoming of a gentleman to go to 
a farmer's ſon to aſk pardon. Mr. Barlow 
told him he might do as he pleaſed, and 


then got up to go away. 


Hereupon Tommy again burſt into tears, 
and begged Mr. Barlow would not leave 
him. He promiſed to go directly, and beg 
Harry's forgiveneſs. As his preceptor was 
now ſenſible of his contrition, he ſaid he 


would go to young Sandford, and hear what 


he thought of the meeting. 


He accordingly ſet out for Mr. Sand- 
ford's on foot, for he would not accept of 
the carriage Mr. Merton offered him, nor 
even of any ſervant to attend him. He 
found Harry driving the team in the field, 
whiſtling, ſinging, and more happy than a 


prince. He no ſooner ſaw Mr. Barlow, 


than 
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than he ſtopped his team, and ran to him 
with every expreſſion of joy in his counte- 
Nance. 


Mr. Barlow told him, that he was ſorry 
to hear of the difference that had happened 
between him and Tommy, and defired that 
he would acquaint him with every particu- 
lar. Harry hereupon told him the whole 
of the tranſaction, omitting only, out of 
modeſty, the circumſtance of ſaving Tom- 
my's life. On Mr. Barlow's aſking him 
why he did not mention that matter, he re- 
plied, he would have done as much for any 
one elſe, and therefore could not do leſs for 
his little friend, whom he loved. 


The good preceptor then deſired to know, 
what was become of the black, who had in 
fact ſaved his life. Harry replied, that he 
had invited him home with him; and, when 
he informed his father of what ſervice he 
had been to him, he ordered a decent bed 
to be made for him over the ſtable; that he 
gave him victuals every day, and that he 
appeared very thankful and induſtrious, ſay- 
ing, he ſhould be very glad to put his hand 

to 
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to any thing that might enable him to get 
his living. 


Mr. Barlow hereupon returned to Mr. 
Merton's houſe, and in the preſence of 
Tommy related the whole of the converſa- 
tion between him and Harry. Our little 
gentleman, who had attentively liſtened to 
all his preceptor had ſaid, for ſome time 
hung down his head in ſilence. At laſt, in 
a faint voice, he owned, that he was be- 
come unworthy of the affection of his real 
friends; but he hoped, that his father and 
Mr. Barlow would not yet give him up 
entirely; and that, ſhould he be ever guilty 
of the ſame faults again, he would never 
more entreat for their tavour and forgive- 
neſs. He had no ſooner uttered theſe words, 
than he ſilently withdrew from the preſence 


of his father and preceptor. 


Mr. Merton was at a loſs to gueſs what 
could be the motive of this abrupt depar- 
ture, and complained to Mr, Barlow, that 
his ſon appeared to him like a weathercock, 
which changes its poſition with every vary- 
ing guit of wind. The reverend divine 

endea- 
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endeavoured to infpire Mr. Merton with 
different ſentiments, and gave him great 
hopes from the ſorrow and contrition, which 
at preſent evidently marked the countenance 
of his ſon. 


Tommy preſently returned, but in a very 
different kind of dreſs. He had deſtroyed 
the gaicty of his curls, and combed all the 
powder out of his hair. Every appearance 
of finery was vaniſhed, and even his darl- 
ing buckles were changed for others of the 
plaineſt fort. His mqther, ſceing'him thus 
ſtrangely altered, could not help exclaim- 
ing, „What has the boy been doing te 
himſelf! Why, Tommy, I declare you look 
more like a country clown than like a young 
gentleman of fortune.” 


To this obſervation of Mrs. Merton, 
who ſtill conſidered the parade of gran- 
deur as the ſummit of all human happineſs, 
Tommy gravely replied, that he was then 
only what he ought always to have been; 
and that, had he been accuſtomed to that 
dreſs, he ſhould never have treated his dear 
friend Harry in ſo ſhameful a manner. 
« From 


— 
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« From this time, (ſaid he) I ſhall ſpend 
my life in rational purſuits, and ſhall no 


longer give up myſelf to the falſe parade of 


finery and grandeur.” 


Mr. Merton and Mr. Barlow could 
hardly keep their countenance at this ſo- 
ſemn ſpecch, which Tommy delivered with 
uncommon gravity. However, they en- 
deavoured to put on a ſerious countenance, 
and adviſed him to perſevere in ſo com- 
mendable a reſolution. As the night was 
pretty far advanced, and the gentlemen did 
not wiſh to tire Tommy with too many 
moral reflections at one time, they retired 
to their different chambers, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL 


OMMY roſe early the next morning 

and dreſſed himſelf in his new habit of 
ſimplicity; and, after they had all break- 
faſted together, he begged of Mr. Barlow 
to go with him to Harry Sandford's. When 
they drew near to the houſe, 'Tommy ſaw at 
ſome diſtance his friend, who was driving 
his father's ſheep home, At this ſight, he 
took to his heels, and ran ſo haſtily to meet 


Harry, that he was quite out of breath when 


he reached him. Harry met him with open 


arms, and a reconciliation immediately took 
place, 


As ſoon as Mr. Barlow got up, he told 


_ Harry, that he had brought him his little 


friend, who was very ſorry for the faults he 
had committed, and was come to aſk his 


pardon. © Indeed, (ſaid I ommy, who by 


this time had a little recovered his breath) 


I am ſincerely aſhamed of the affronts I 
have given you, and J am afraid, as I have 


been 
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been ſuch an ungrateful boy, you will not 
eaſily pardon me.“ 


« Indeed, (anſwered Harry) you are very 
much miſtaken in the matter; for I have long 
fince forgot every thing but your former 
friendſhip and affection.“ After ſeveral en- 
dearing expreſſions had paſted between them, 
Harry took his companion by the hand, and 
Jed him to his father's houſe, where he was 
received with the greateſt civility by that 
family. 


As ſoon as the firſt eivilities were over, 
Tommy caſt his eyes on the black, who had: 
done ſuch ſingular fervices tor him at the 
bull- baiting, and who was then fitting in 
the chimney- corner. © 1 fee; (ſaid Tom- 
my) that 1 am to receive favours from all 


the world, and to return them by neglect ' 


and ingratitude,”” He then took the black 
by the hand, and kindly thanked him for 
the important feryice he had done him. 
The black replied, that he was happy in 
what he had done, and for his trifling fer- 
vices he had been amply repaid by vir. 
Sandford and his hoſpitable family. Lom- 
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my faid he had not yet been ſufficiently re- 


warded, and he had ſtill ſomething to expect 
from his father, 


Dinner being ready, Tommy ſat down, 
in company with Mrs. Sandford, a vener- 
able, decent, middle-aged woman, her two 
daughters, plain, modeſt, healthy-:ooking 


girls, a little older than Harry, who was 


alſo ene of the company. Though the ta- 
ble was not covered with daintizs, yet the 
proviſions were of the beſt kind, plenty in 
quantity, but ſparing in variety, Every 
thing was hot and wel- reſſed, an] neatneſs 


was viſible in every part of the ruſtic ban- 


quet, 


After Tommy had made a very hearty din- 
ner, and the cloth was removed, he begged 


the black would give him ſome information 


concerning bull-baitiag, with which he 
ſeemed to be ſo well acquainted. - “ I do 
ſuppole, (faid iommy) that it was in your 
own country you learned to encounter ſuch 
a furious animal,” 


N | The 
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The black replied, that it was not in his | 
own country he had learned to encounter 
theſe creatures. I lived for ſome time, 
(continued the black) as a flave among the 
Spaniards at Buenos Ayres, where it was a 
common practice of the people to hunt 
down cattle in the woods for their ſubſiſt- 
ence,” The black then related the follow- 
ing ſtory, to which he had been an eye- | 
witneſs during his reſidence in that part of 
the world. | 


« A native of that country, (cont nued 
the black) having committed ſome offence, 
was condemned to labour in the gallies for 1 
ſeveral years. He ſent a petition to the - 
governor of the town, praying that his pu- Fi 
niſhment might be changed. Being bred a 4 
warrior, he ſtood more in dread of diſho- | 

| 


nour than death. He therefore implored, 
that he might not be ſuffered to conſume his 
ſtrength and ſpirits in. ſuch an ignominious 
employment, but have an opportunity given 
him of performing ſomething worthy of a 
man, or of periſhing in the attempt. & At 
the approaching feſtival, (ſaid he) I will en- 
Counter the moft furious bull you can pro- 
| cure. 
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cure. I will throw him down, bridle him, 
ſaddle him, and ride him. At the ſame 
time you ſhall turn out two more, when I 
will attack them both, and put them to 
death with my dagger, 


« The governor conſented to this brave 
propoſal, and, when the appointed day ar- 
rived, all the inhabitants of the city aſfem- 
bled in a kind of amphitheatre erected for 
the purpoſe. The brave American made 
his appearance on horſcback, with nothing 
but a cord in his hand, As ſoon as he had 
paid his reverence to the audience, an enor- 
mous bull was let looſe, who haſtened to 


attack the man with great fury; but he 


avoided his ſhock with great agility, and 
gallopped round his antagoniſt, who, in his 
turn, betook himſelf to flight. The horſe- 
man then purſued his flying enemy, and 
throwing the nooſe, which he held ready in 
his hand, he caught the bull in his flight by 


one of his hind legs. Then galloppivg two 


or three times round the animal, he fo en- 
tangled him in the ſnare, that after a few 
violent efforts to diſengage himſelf, he fell 
to the ground, The Ainerican then leaped 
N 2 from 
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from his horſe, and put the animal to death 
in an inſtant, by ſtabbing him with his dag- 
ger behind the horns. The air reſounded 
with the applauſes of the ſpectators, while 
he was employed in taking the rope from 
the ſlaughtered animal, and preparing for a 
more furious enemy. 


«K As ſoon as he was prepared, a bull 
much more furious than the firſt was let 
looſe, and this he was ordered, according 
to his engagement, to bridle and ſaddle, 
The champion waited the attack of this fu- 
rious enemy with an undaunted reſolution, 
and making his horſe wheel nimbly round 
the bull, he by that means baffled his fury, 
and put him to flight. He then chaced him 
as he had done the former, till he got him 


into the middle of the incloſed ſpace, where 
a ſtrong poſt was fixed intothe ground. Here 
he threw the unerring nooſe round the horns 


of the bull, and therewith dragged him to 
the ſtake, to which he bound him down 
cloſely. Then taking a ſaddle, he girded it 


on firmly to the back of the bull; and 


through his noſtrils he thruſt an iron ring, 
to which was fixed a cord ; this, which he 
brought 
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brought over his neck, ſerved as a bridle. 
Then taking a ſhort pike in his hand, he 
nimbly jumped on the back of the bull, 


All this time the creature bellowed 
with rage, without producing any effect on 
the mind of its rider, who, coolly taking a 

knife, cut the cord that confined him to 

the ſtake, and gave him his liberty. The 

bull being thus diſengaged, tried every ex- 

periment that rage and fury could dictate to 

throw his rider, who maintained his ſeat 

with wonderful dexterity, 


Two other furious bulls were then let | 
looſe, to attack the champion; but, as ſoan 
as they ſaw in what manner he was mount- 
ed, terror ſeized them, and they precipi- 
tately fled away. The bull, on which he 
was mounted, followed the others, and car- 
ried his rider ſeveral times round the am- 
phitheatre. The governor then called to 
the champion, to complete his buſineſs by 
putting all the bulls to death, when he in- 
ſtantly diſpatched that on which he rode, 
by plunging in his knife behind the horns. 
After this he mounted his horſe, and de- 
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ſtroyed the other two bulls, in the ſame 
manner as he had diſpatched the firſt.” | 


Tommy was vaſtly pleaſed with this nar- 
ration; but, as the evening was approach- 
ing, Mr. Barlow reminded him, that'it was 
time to return. Tommy, however, tak- 
ing his kind preceptor by the hand, begged 
he might be permitted to ſtay ſome time 
with his friend Harry. „I aſſure you, Sir, 
(faid Tommy) that I am entirely aſhamed 
of my paſt conduct, and in your preſence, 
as. well as before all this worthy family, I 
do moſt ſincerely aſk my friend Harry's 
pardon for all my paſt offences, moſt faith- 
fully promiſing, that I will do my endea- 
vours for the future to act otherwiſe.” 
Harry embraced his friend with all imagin- 
able tenderneſs, and begged no more might 
be ſaid about the matter. The whole fa- 
mily regarded this converſation with won- 
der, as they had no idea that Tommy's 
pride would ſuffer him to act upon ſuch hu- 


miliating principles. 


Tommy's propoſal of ſtaying ſome tim 
with Wee was highly ee of by M 
Barlo 
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Barlow, who took upon himſelf to anſwer 


for the conſent of Mr. Merton; and then, 
after taking a complaiſant leave of the com- 


pany, he went to his own houſe, 


Our young gentleman was now embark- 
ed in a new ſcene of life, very different from 
that he had been hitherto engaged in. He ſup- 
ped heartily that night on the ruſtic fare he 
met with, went to bed early, and ſlept 
ſoundly. When Harry called him at five 
the next morning, according to agreement 
the over night, he found ſome difficulty in 
complying with the ſummons ; but, when 


he recollected that his word and honour were 


at ſtake, he immediately jumped out of bed, 
dreſſed himſelf, and accompanied Harry in 
all his ruſtic employments, 


In a ſhort time, Tommy became per- 
fectly reconciled to his new mode of life, 
though it appeared a little aukward to him 
at firſt, The encreaſe of exerciſe greatly 


contributed to improve his health and 


ſtrength, and ſo much aſſiſted his appetite, 


that the ruſtic food of farmer Sandford's 
table appeared to him more plealing than 


all 
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all the luxuries he met with at home. 
From being accuſtomed to view ſcenes of 
diſtreſs, his heart began to be more ſenſible 
of the tender feelings of humanity; and 
from the obſervations he had daily occaſion 
to make, he learned to know of what uti- 
lity the labourer was to the community. 
Mr. Barlow paid him frequent viſits, and 
pointed out every thing to him that was 
moſt worthy of his notice. 


The reverend gentleman one day thus 
addreſſed his little friend.“ You are now, 
Tommy, learning the practice of thoſe vir- 
tues, which have rendered the ſages of an- 
tiquity ſo conſpicuous, It is not by finery, 
indolence, or the gratification of our appe- 
tites, that we muſt expect to eſtabliſh our 
reputation in the world; for no man could 
ever derive the abilities of commanding 
armies in the field, or acting as a good le- 
giſlator at home, who had been nurſed in 
the lap of Indolence or Luxury, When 
the Roman people were puſhed hard by 
their enemies, and the greateſt generals 
were neceſſary to check them, it was not 
in the circles of the gay, elegant, and dif- 

| ſipated, 
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ſipated, nor at banquets, nor in gilded pa- 
laces, that they ſought ſuch commanders 
they viſited the poor and homely cottage, 
ſuch as your late companions would view 
with the utmoſt contempt. But it was 
in ſuch a ſituation they found Cincinnatus, 
whoſe virtues and abilities rendered him ſu- 
perior to the reſt of his fellow-citizens z they 
found him ploughing his field, and driving his 
oxen himſelf. Though this great man had 
paſſed his youth in the ſtudy of civil go- 
vernment and the uſe of arms, though he 
had frequently taught the Roman legions to 
triumph over their enemies ; yet, when his 
country had no more commands: on his ſer- 
vice, he withdrew from the buſtle of af- 
fairs, and, in- a retired and humble fitua- 
tion, owed his ſubſiſtence to his labour. 
Tell me, my little friend, ſince chance 
ſeems to have more the direction of human 
affairs than merit, would you rather appear 
to the world in an elevated ſtation, and as 
unworthy of the advantages you enjoy; or, 
in an humble condition, be eſteemed as 
werthy, from your virtues and abilities, of 
the moſt exalted places of honour and 
truſt 22, | 

Tommy 
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Tommy frequently received ſuch leſſons 
as theſe from Mr, Barlow, and the young 
gentleman attended to' them with every 
mark of gratitude and ſenſibility, The be- 
haviour of Harry was wuly great and no- 
ble; for, after he had finiſhed his labour of 
the day, he employed all the reſt of his time 
to the amuſement of Tommy, and this he 
did with ſo much affection and pleaſure, 
that they loved each other infinitely beyond 
what they had before, 


In the courſe of the evenings, Tommy 
frequently converſed with the negro, and 
| aſked him many queſtions concerning his 
don country. The young gentleman be- 
ing one night particularly inquiſitive, the 
black man gave him the following 1 
of himſelf. 


« A town on the river Gambia in Africa, 
(faid he) gave me birth, In this part of 
the world where I now am, people look 
upon me as being of a different ſpecies; 
and the inhabitants of my country look with 
equal ſurpriſe on the white Europeans. I 
have ſeen men in ſome parts of the world 
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of a yellow hue, in other parts the copper 
colour prevailed, and each have conſidered 
the reſt as beings beneath them. This opi- 
nion, however, ariſes from ignorance, and 
I have often been ſurpriſed to ſee the people 
of ſo enlightened a nation as this give way 
to ſuch idle prejudices. Do you make any 
difference between a white and a b'ack 
horſe, in point of ſtrength and agility? Is 
a white cow more valuable on account of 
its colour, or is a white dog more uſeful 
in. your houſes or on the chace, than that 
of any other. colour? It has, on the con- 
trary, been the general opinion, that light- 
coloured animals are more feeble and leſs 
active. 


« In my own country, there is a differ- 
ence, not only in the colour of men, but 
alſo in a variety of other circumſtances, 
In England, for a great part of the year, 
you are chilled with froſts and ſnows, and 
, ſometimes do not ſee the all-cheering 
Tays of the ſun for whole days together. 
It is the contrary with us, for the ſun never 
leaves us, and pours on us his moſt ſcorch- 


ing influence, Our days and nights are 


equal, 
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equal, and we are conſequently ſtrangers 
to that diverſity of ſeaſons you experience 
in this climate. Snow, froſt, and ice, are 
unknown to us, a perpetual verdure pres 
vails, and every ſeaſon of the year produces 
us fruits. There are, indeed, ſome months 
in the year, when we are ſcorched with 


- intolerable heat; in thoſe ſeaſons vegetation 
appears to be deſtroyed, the rivers fail in 


their ſalutary ſtreams, and men and animals 
are parched with thirſt, 


« Tigers, lions, elephants, and other 
animals of prey, in thoſe ſeaſons are driven 
from their dreary abodes in foreſts impene- 
trable to men, and ſkulk about the lower 


grounds and the borders of rivers. We are 


then frequently diſturbed by the nocturnal 
yells and ſavage roarings of theſe ferocious 
animals, which frequently interrupt our re- 
poſe in our otherwiſe peaceful cottages, 


« In this country, I mean the country 
Jam now in, however melancholy may be 
the truth, you ſeem to have more to fear 
from each other, than from the ſavage in- 
| habitants of the woods. Your houſes are 
built. 
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built fo as to defy the utmoſt fury of winds 


and weather, and which ſeem almoſt to re- 
fiſt the efforts of Time. With us, reeds 


 - twiſted together, and cemented with flime 


or mud, form our contented though humble 
dwellings. Wretched as. theſe habitations 
may appear to you, an African enjoys in 
them all the felicities of life, till you white 
Chriſtians drag him from thence, and ex- 

port him from his native country into fo- 
reign climes, where he is expoſed to all the 
calamities of flayery and cruelty, 5 


« A few ſtakes ſet in the ground, inter- 
woven with reeds, and whoſe covering was 
nothing more than the ſpreading leaves of 
the palm, were the compoſitions of that 
manſion, in which I firſt learned to know 
that I was a human creature. A few 
earthen veſlels, which ſerved to dreſs our 
proviſions, compoſed the whole of our 
kitchen utenſils, Our chamber furniture 
was nothing more than a few mats woven 
with ſoft graſs, and theſe ſupplied us with 
a luxurious bed. The few tools we uſed 
in turning the ground, the arrows and ja- 


yelins which we employed in hunting, and our 
Q lines 


2 
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lines neceſſary for fiſhing, completed the 
catalogue of all our earthly poſſeſſions. 


cc In your country, men ſeem to place 
their happineſs in obtaining a thouſand 
things more than nature requires, and more 
than they can ever make uſe of, Your houſes 
are ſufficiently extenſive to contain a whole 
tribe of our people, and you ſo load your- 
ſelves with clothes, that your limbs cannot 
properly perform their offices. Your tables 
at meal times are covered with a profuſion 
of victuals ſufficient to ſerve a whole village, 
and I have frequently ſeen a poor wretch 
periſhing with hunger at the gates of a rich 
man, while he was eating his dinner, com- 
poſed of many ſumptuous diſhes, without 
the leaſt appetite for any. 


« Yams, a root reſembling your potatoe, 
Indian corn, and rice in particular, form 
all the natural luxuries of our tables, ex- 
cepting what nature ſpontaneouſly produces 


in our woods, and the produce of hunting 


and the fiſhery. Vet this ſimple diet con- 
tents us more, and affords us a greater de- 
gree of ſatisfaction and contentment, than 

| : what 
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what you derive from your moſt n 
tables. 


“e In the eool of the evening, we enjoy- 
ed ourſelves under the wide- ſpreading palm- 
trees, and every traveller that chanced to 
paſs through our village, found a home at 
every houſe he came to. No door was ſhut 
againſt him, no ſaucy, inſolent, and pam- 
pered ſervant, difputed his admiſſion: he 
entered every houfe freely, was welcome 

to partake of what the table produced, and 
then purſued his journey. 


In almoſt every town there is a large 
building, where the aged people meet, in 
the. cool of the evening, and converſe on 
different ſubjects, Here the ſturdy youths 
join in the jovial dance, and amuſe them- 
ſelves in other manly exerciſes; while the 
children of the riſing generation divert them- 


- * ſelves with their innocent gambols. Some 


throw their little arrows at marks, and dart 
at each other their light-blunted javelins, 
in order to prepare themſelves to join in the 
chace, or to perform their duty when ealled 
forth to feats of war. Some wreſtle, others 

O2 run 
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run races, with a degree of activity little 


known to Europeans, Among us, every 
man is his own artichect, for our buildings 
are plain and ſimple. Our little towns, 
which generally conſiſt of an hundred or 
two of ſuch houſes as I have juſt deſcribed, 
are ſurrounded by thick hedges of thorns, 
which guard us againſt any nocturnal attacks 
of the wild beaſts.” 


Tommy had hitherto liſtened, in the 
moſt profound filence, to a narrative ſo no- 
vel to him ; but now he interrupted the 
honeſt negro by aſking him, if his country 


was much infeſted with wild beaſts, 


“ Yes, maſter, (replied the black) we 
have every ſpecies of them, equally fero- 
cious and dreadful, We have the power- 
ful lion, who has ſo much ſtrength in his 
paw, that he will level a man to the earth 


with a ſingle blow; and his paws are armed 


with ſuch claws, that no creature can re- 
fiſt their ſharpneſs and violence. His roar 
is like that of thunder, at which the boldeſt 
hunter frequently trembles. When our va- 
liant youths reſolve to attack this noble, 

dread- 
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dreadful animal, they aſſemble in troops, 
arm themſelves with javelins and arrows, 
and ſurround his dreadful abode, Their 
ſhouts and' cries, accompanied with the 
claſhing of their arms, bring him out of 
his den, and rouze him to reſiſtance. He | 
no ſooner views his enemies, than he ſhakes | 
his majeſtic mane, and looks round upon 
his hoſt of foes with the utmoſt contempt 
and indifference. He regards neither their 
numbers, their horrid ſhouts, nor the glit- 
ter of their ſhining arms, He remains 
undaunted, and deſpiſes the weakneſs of all » 
their vain boaſtings. 


« After a little time, he begins laſhing 
his ſides with his long and ponderous tail, 
which is a certain emblem of his riſing 
ſury ; his eyes ſparkle like conſuming fire, 
and, when he perceives that his hunters are 
numerous, he generally moves towards 
them with a flow and awful ſtep. This, 
however, he is not permitted long to do, | 
for thoſe in his rear wound him in the flank 
Z. with a javelin, which makes him face about, 
\ Then commences his rage and fury, when 
neither a torrent of blood iſſuing from his 

- Q3 wound, 


- is 
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wound, nor a combined number of ſpears 


oppoſed to him, can prevent his ruſhing on 
the man he ſuppoſes to have firſt wounded 
him. Death is the inevitable lot of his 
devoted enemy, ſhould he reach him in his 
firſt ſpring ; but it generally happens, that 
the hunter, who has glory and his own life 
at ſtake, avoids him by a nimble leap, when 
the whole troop ruſh on to his aſſiſtance. 
The rage of this furious animal then avails 
him but little, his ſtrength is gradually ex- 


hauſted, and his life haſtily ſteals away 


through every freſh wound he receives, In 
the agonies of death, he bites the ground, 
and yields to his inevitable fate, 


© The conquerors, as a trophy of their 
victory, carry him hcme in triumph, when 
all the villagers, young and old, meet them 
with joyful ſhouts, and celebrate the va our 
of the conquerors. Every part of the flain 


animal is ſurveyed, his enormous ſize, his 


wonderful limbs, and his ercadful fangs. 


The men repeat tales of their formgr ex- 


ploits, while the women with horror urvey 
the animal, though peaceful and M et in 
death,. The children are brought d, 
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that they may ſurvey the victim, and are 
taught to examine the moſt terrible parts 
of him, that they may become familiar to 
' ſcenes of danger. Joyful acclamations are 

echoed from every part of the village, and 
a feaſt is prepared for the entertainment of q 
the conquerors.” { 


Tommy here faid, that this relation 
almoſt made him tremble. He obſerved, i 
I that ſhould a lion meet a man ſingly, he 1 
4 ſuppoſed his death would be unavoidable. 


« That is not always the caſe, (replied 
the black) as I was myſelf once witneſs to 
7 the contrary, My father, who, beſides 
I having had the reputation of being the moſt 
| ſkilful hunter, was conſidered as the braveſt 
in our village, and many trophies of his 
valour are there to be ſeen at this day. The 
inhabitants of the whole village, being one 
day aſſembled at their ſports and paſtimes, 
an enormous lion, perhaps attracted by the 
ſmell of human fleſh, unexpectecly ruſhed 
in upon them with a horrid roaring, The 
villagers, being all unarmed, fled away with 
the utmoſt precipitation; when none but 
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my father remained, As he had never yet 
turned his back on any beaſt of the foreſt, 
he drew from his ſide a ſhort dagger, which 
he always carried with him, and placing 
one knee and hand on the ground, ſerenely 
waited the attack of this formidable enc- 
my. It is not in the power of words to 
expreſs the fury, with which the lion ruſh- 
ed towards my father; but he received him 
on the point of his dagger, in ſo ſteady and 
compoſed a manner, that he ſunk it ſeveral 
inches into his belly. The beaſt then made 
a ſecond attack, and received another wound 
more dreadful than the firſt, after having 
given my father ſo ſevere a blow with his 
paw as laid one of his ſides bare. By this 
time, the villagers had armed themſelves, 
and ruſhing to the aſſiſtance of my fatlier, 
they ſoon diſpatched this furious animal, 
This action appeared ſo wonderful to every 
one, that his fame was ſpread throughout 
the whole country, and he gained the moſt 
honourable marks of diſtinction.“ 


A gentleman now entering Mr. Sand- 
ford's houſe, about ſome particular buſineſs, 
Tommy deſired the honeſt black to defer 
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the remainder of his ſtory till the gentle» 
man's departure, 


CHAP XI. 


A? ſoon as the gentleman was gone, 
Tommy deſired the black to proceed 

in his entertaining narrative, with which 
he inſtantly complied. —< It is no wonder, 
(faid he) if under ſuch a parent I learned 
every ſpecies of the chace, I was firſt 
taught to purſue ſtags and other feeble ani- 
mals, and accompanied other children and 
young men to defend our rice-fields from 
the depredations of the river horſe. Rice 
being a plant that requires great moiſture, 
our plantations are for the moſt part made 
by the ſides of rivers, where the ſoil being 
overflowed in the rainy ſeaſon becomes oft - 
and fertile, As ſoon as it nearly approaches 
perfection, we are obliged to defend it from 
different kinds of deſtructive animals, of 
which the principal is the river horſe. It 
is a prodigious animal, being twice the ſize 
of 
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of your Engliſh oxen. He has four ſhort 


thick legs, an enormous head, and jaws 
armed with prodigiouſly long and ſtrong 
teeth, beſides two prominent tuſks, which 
make a moſt formidable appearance. 


« Notwithſtanding the ſtrength and ſize 
of this animal, his principal abode is in ri- 
vers, Where he lives upon the produce ef 
the waters. It is a curious though dread- 
ful fight to behold this monſtrous creature 
travelling along the bottom ſeveral yards 
below the ſurface, over which you are 
gently gliding in a boat, and can fee every 
thing that paſſes in the tranſparent mirror 
beneath you. 'The boatman always en- 
deayours to get out of his way; for fo 
ſtrong is this animal, that he can overſet 
a tolerably large bark, or tear out a plank 
with his enormous fangs. During the day, 


he generally conceals himſelf in the water, 


and preys on the inhabitants of that ele- 
ment; but when the gloom of night ap- 
proaches, he quits the river, and entering 
the fields, commits depredations on the 
ſtanding corn, which he would totally de- 


ſtroy, were not people ſet to watch his 


motions, 
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motions, and drive him away by their ſhouts 
and clamours. 


« Among theſe parties I have frequently 
made one, and have watched ſeveral ſuc- 
ceſſive nights. At length, one of our moſt 
enterprizing youths propcſed that we ſhould 
boldly attack this enemy, and puniſh him 
for his depredations. For this purpoſe, we 
cencealed ourſelves in a proper place, and 
when we ſaw him iſſue from the water, and 


had ſuffered him to advance ſome way into 


the plantation, we ruſhed from our conceal- 
ment, and endeavoured to intercept his re- 
turn, This monſter was fo ſenſible of his 
own ſtrength, that he ſlowly retreated, 
ſnarling horribly, and gnaſhiag his dread- 
ful tuſks, Our darts and arrows had no 
power on his invulnerable ſides, every wea- 
pon rebounding as from a wall, or glancing 
aſide without making the leaſt wound, 


« One of our boldeſt youths then un- 
guardedly approached him, and endeavour- 
ed to wound him at a ſhorter diſtance; but 
the enraged animal, running at him with a 
degree of ſwiftneſs he was not before ſup- 


poſed to poſſeſs, he ſeized him, ripped up 


3 | his 
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his body with his tuſk, and left him dead 
upon the ſpot, His companions inſtantly 
fled with terror, and every one but myſelf 
declined the dangerous conflict. Inflamed 
with grief and rage for the loſs of my com- 
rade, I reſolved, at the hazard of my life, 
to attempt to revenge his death, As I 
found his hide was impenetrable to any 
weapon, I ſelected one of my ſharpeſt ar- 
rows, fitted it to my bow-ſtring, and with 
a cool and ſteady aim, while the animal 
was haſtening to the borders of the river, 
T hit him ſo directly in the ball of one of 
his enormous eyes, that the point pene- 
trated to his brain, when he fell to the 
ground, with a diſmal groan, and inſtantly 
expired, 


te Though there was in fact nothing very 
great in this action, it was deemed by every 
one as the nobleſt act of heroiſm, and from 
that time I was regarded as the firſt among 
the youths of our hamlet. I was received 
with ſongs of joy and congratulation, and 
was ever afterwards choſen as the leader of 
every dangerous exploit, But, what flats 
tered my ambition more than all the reſt, 
A my 
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my father received me with tranſport ; he 
preſſed me to his boſom with tears of joy, 
and told me, that he could now reſign his 
breath without reluctance, ſince he had 
lived to ſee that I was not unworthy of be- 
ing called his ſon. © I have not (continued 
my father) paſſed my youth in an inglorious 
inactivity: I have laid many a tiger dead at 
my feet; I have compelled the lion, the 
terror of the woods, and the fierceſt of all 
animals, to yield to my courage, and many 


an elephant has been obliged to flee from 


me; but I do not remember, that I ever 
atchieved an action fo glorious as what you 
haye juſt now performed.” 


& My father then went into his cabin, 


and brought out the bows and arrows he 


had ſo ſucceſsfully uſed in the chace.“ Take 


theſe, my ſon, (faid he to me) for now you 
are worthy of them. Age now creeps on 
me apace, and I have no longer ſtrength 
ſufficient properly to uſe them in the chace. 


I muſt now transfer that buſineſs to you, 


and leave to your youthful and neryous arm 
the protection of your country from the fu- 
rious beaſts of the foreſt,”? 


P Toms 
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Tommy's curioſity was much gratified 
with the recital of theſe adventures, and, 
as his knowledge encreaſed, ſo his generous 
heart expanded. He reflected on his for. 
mer prejudices with ſhame and contempt, 
began to conſider all mankind as his equals, 
and ceaſed to make thoſe fooliſh diſtinc- 
tions, which pride and vanity had before 
ſuggeſted to his mind. This happy change 
in his ſentiments made him reſpected by 
every one in Mr. Sandford's family, and 
Harry and Tommy loved each other more 
than ever, 


Our young gentleman was one day ſur- 
priſed by an unexpected viſit from his fa- 
ther. The meeting was equally affec- 
tionate on both ſides, for Tommy was be- 
come another boy. His father told him, 
he was come to take him back to his own 
houſe, having heard ſuch an account of his 


| preſent behaviour, that all his former errors 


were forgiven, and that he began to glory 
in owning him as his fon. Tommy mu- 
tually met the embraces of his father, and 
conſented to return home to his mother, 
that he might, by his future conduct, con- 
: vince 
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vince her of the happy alteration made in 
his temper. 


Farmer Sandford was at this inſtant re- 
turning from the fields, and very reſpectful- 
ly invited Mr. Merton to walk in, when the 
latter called the former aſide, as if he had 
ſomething to ſay to him in private. When 
they were alone, Mr. Merton thanked the 


farmer for the infinite ſervices he and his: fa- 


mily had been of to his ſon, in working ſo 


happy a reformation. He then pulled out a 
pocket-book, and begged Mr, Sandford 
would accept of it and its contents, The 
farmer, taking the book and looking into it, 
found it contained bank=notes of great va- 
lue. He therefore ſhut it up again, and 
politely returned it to Mr. Merton, begging 
to be excuſed the acceptance of it. 


Mr, Merton was very much ſurpriſed at 
this mark of modeſty and moderation, He 
reminded Mr. Sandford of the ſtate of his 
family; his daughters unprovided for, his 
amiable fon brought up to labour, and him- 
ſelf haſtening to old age, which required a 
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reſpite from the toils and fatigues of life. 
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J remember the time was, (replied the 
farmer) when people in my ſtation thought 
of. nottung but doing their duty towards 
God, and working hard, When I was a 
youth, I roſe with the ſun, and could turn 
a furrow as ſtraight as any ploughman in 
this or any* neighbouring county, My fa- 
ther uſed to ſay, that a farmer was good for 
nothing who was not in the fields by four in 
the morning, and my mother always began 
milking by five. In thoſe times, women 
knew ſomething of the management of a 
houſe, and did not give themſelves up to in- 
dolence and the pride of dreſs,” 


Mr. Merton here interrupted the farmer, 
and earneſtly preſſed him to accept of his 
preſent ; but he perſiſted in his refuſal, ſay- 
ing, « Formerly, Sir, farmers were a heal- 
thy and happy ſet of people, becauſe they 
gave themſelves no concern about the parade 
of life; but now nothing elſe is talked of, 
One of my, neighbours, a farmer like my- 
ſelf, ſuffers his ſon to go a ſhooting with 
gentlemen; another ſends his to market on 
a blood horſe, with a plaited bridle, and a 
ne ſaddle. And then the girls! the girls 

| — There 
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— There is pretty work, indeed ! They 
muſt have their hats and feathers, and rid- 
ing habits. What a profuſion of pomatum, 
powder, and paſteboard, and cork ! Hardly 
any one of them knows any thing of the 
common duties of a family; ſo that, unleſs 
our Wiſe miniſters of ſtate will ſend them all 
to this new ſettlement, of which I have heard 
ſo much talk, and bring us a cargo of plain 
and induſtrious houſewives, who have not 
been brought up at boarding- ſchools, I can» 
not ſee how we plain farmers are to get 
wives,” 


Mr. Merton could not help laughing at 
this honeſt declaration, and obſerved, that 
he would venture to pronounce, that things 
were not conducted in that manner at his 
houſe, 


« I cannot fay quite ſo bad, (replied 
Sandford.) My wife was brought up by an 
induſtrious mother, and, though ſhe wiſhes 
to have her tea every afternoon, ſhe is ne- 
vertheleſs a good wife. Her daughters are 
brought up in a little higher mode than ſhe 
was ; but my wife and I have ſometimes a 

P 3 ſerious 
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ſerious conyerſation on that matter. She 


indeed employs them in milking, ſpinning, 
and making themſelves uſeful in the family ; 
and yet ſhe lets them run into what they 
call a little of the genteel mode, Every 
woman now-a-days runs mad after gen- 
tility, and when once gentility begins, good- 
by to induſtry. Were ſuch a ſum men- 
tioned to them as you have been pleaſed ge- 
nerouſly to offer me, there would be an end 
to all peace in the family. It would be no 
longer Deb and Kate, but Miſs Deborah 
and Miſs Catharine. The next thing would 
be, they muſt be ſent to a boarding-ichool 
to learn French and muſic, and to cut ca- 
pers about the room. When they came 
back, there would be a diſpute about who 
was to look after the boiling of the pot, 
make the puddinzs, ſweep the houſe, and 
feed the chickens and pigs; for ſuch vulgar 
things as theſe are not to be done by a deli- 
cate miſs,” 


Mr. Merton could not avoid being ſtruck 
with this reaſonable mode of arguing, and 
ſenſibly felt the truth of his obſervations, 
However, ke ſtill preſſed him to accept of 
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his offer, telling him, how far it would en- 


able him to improve his tarm, and cultiyate 
bis lands. 


I return you a thouſand thanks, (re- 
plied the farmer) but all our family, time 
immemorial, have been brought up to in- 
duſtry, and to live by the labour of our 
hands. I have been told by my father, that 
there has not been a diſhoneſt perſon, a gen- 
tleman, or a madman among us, I will 
not be the firſt to break through the long- 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom of the family. I could 
not be more happy, were I a lord, or a ma- 
caroni, as I think you call them. I want 
for neither victuals nor work, good firing, 
cloaths, a warm houſe, a little to give ta 
the poor, and, between you and I, perhaps, 
I have ſomething by me to give to my chil- 
dren, to put them into the world, if they 
behave well, Ah! my good neighbour, if 
you did but know the pleaſure of following 
a plough drawn by a good team of horſes, 
and then going tired to bed, I think you 
would wiſh you had been brought up a far- 
mer. Certain I am, and I ſhall never for- 
get the kind offer you have made me; but, 

| | if 
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if you do not with to make an innocent and 
induſtrious family miſerable, I am ſure you 
will conſent to leave us in the condition, in 
which you at preſent find us.” 


Mr. Merton no longer preſſed him to 
accept the preſent, as he found it was to no 
purpoſe; and Mrs. Sandford coming at this 
inſtant to invite them in to dinner, they 


went immediately into the houſe, and, after 


Mr. Merton had paid his reſpects to the fa- 
mily, they all ſat down to dinner. 


As ſoon as dinner was over, the cloth 
was removed, and the ſilver mug, the only 
article of luxury in his houſe, had been two 
or three times repleniſhed, when little Harry 
Sandford came running in, crying, “ Fa- 
ther! father! here is the ſweeteſt team of 
horſes, all of a ſize and colour, with new 
harneſs, and make the fineſt figure I ever 
ſaw in my life. They are ſtopped at our 


door, and the man ſays he has orders to de- 


37 


liver them to you 


Farmer Sandford was then relating the 
hiſtory of the ploughing match, where he 
= Won 
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won the ſilver mug they were then drink- 
ing out of ; but this account of his ſon had 
ſuch an effect on him, that he ſtarted up 
immediately, and, after making an apology 
to Mr. Merton, ran out to ſee what fort 


of horſes theſe were, 


On his return, ſurpriſed as well as his 
fon, C Mr. Merton, (ſaid he) I ſuppoſe 
theſe horſes are a new purchaſe, and that 
you want to have my opinion of them. I 
can aſſure you, they are the true Suffolk 
ſorrels, the fineſt breed of working horſes 


in the kingdom, and theſe appear to me to 
be ſome of the beſt of that ſort,” 


Mr. Merton replied, that ſuch as they 
were, they were at his ſervice. “I cannot 
think, (ſaid he) after the ſingular favours I 
have received from your family, you will ſo 
far diſpleaſe me as to refuſe this mark of 
my gratitude.” Mr. Sandford was loſt in 
aſtoniſhment, and knew not what anſwer 
to make, At length, however, recovering 
himſelf, he was going to make the politeit 
refuſal he could think of, when Tommy 
coming in, took Mr. Sandford by the hand, 

and 
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and begged he would not be ſo unkind as 
to refuſe his father and himſelf the firſt fa- 
your they had ever aſked him to grant them. 
He alſo reminded him, that this preſent 
was leſs to him than it was to little Harry, 
his dear companion and, after having lived 
ſo long in his family, he hoped he would 
not treat him as if his conduct had been 


improper. 


Harry himſelf here interpoſed, and, con- 
fidering the feelings and intentions of the 
giver mote than the value of the preſent, 
he took his father by the hand, and begged 
him to oblige Mr. Merton and his ſon. 
« would not ſay a word, (added he) were 
it any perſon elſe; but I ſo well know the 
generoſity of Mr. Merton, and the bene- 
volence of Maſter Tommy, that they will 
receive more pleaſure in your accepting, 
than -in their giving the horſes,” Mr, 
Sandford's delicacy was now quite con- 
quered, and he at laſt conſented that the 
horſes ſhould be led into his ſtables. 


Mr. Merton, having expreſſed every 
mark of tenderneſs and affection to this 
worthy 
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worthy family, not even forgetting the ho- 
neſt black, for he promiſed to pro- 
vide, he deſired ſon to accompany him 
home. Tommy aroſe, and with the fin- 
cereſt gratitude and aftection, took his leave 
of his friend Harry, and of all the reſt of 
the family. © It will not be long before J 
ſhall ſee you again, (ſaid he to Harry) for 
to your example I owe the little good I have 
to boaſt of. You have made me. ſenſible, 
how much better it is to be uſeful than to 
be rich or fine, and that it is more amiable 
to be good than great. Should I ever be 
tempted to return to my former errors, and 
to relapſe into my late habits, I will return 
here to be taught better, and I hope 1 ſhall 
not be ſo unhappy as to be unworthy of 
your inſtructions.” Tommy and Harry 
then moſt affectionately embraced each 
other, ſhed the tear of ſincere friendſhip, 


and then parted, when Mr. Merton con- 
ducted his ſon home. 
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